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MOTIVATION— 
The Key to Good Teaching 


By 
LELAND S. MARCH 


WouLp you sHoveL sand all day at top 
speed, then work just as hard the next day 
filling the hole, just because you were told 
to? Or would you run as fast as you could 
go all day, without pay, just because you 
were told to? On the other hand, if your 
loved ones were caught in a collapsed tun- 
nel, you would make the dirt fly as long as 
you had strength to swing the shovel. Or 
you would willingly run your legs off to 
obtain help with no thought of financial 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are standardized tests that 
measure aptitude, achievement, read- 
ing speed and comprehension, mental 
maturity, and intelligence. But so far 
we have no tests that are good meas- 
ures of a student’s motivation and/or 
his drive. Some day we may have instru- 
ments to evaluate these qualities, but 
up to now the assessment of motivation 
and persistence in learning depends on 
the expert judgment of the teacher. 
And any good teacher knows how diffi- 
cult it is to arouse a student toward 
better motivation. The author, who 
teaches at the Henry B. Plant High 
School, Tampa, Florida, has had prior 
experience as principal and superin- 
tendent. We think that he has ap- 
proached the major problem of motiva- 
tion in a somewhat different but effec- 
tive way. 


reward. It would not require an order from 
anyone to get you to do either. 

In the first example you would stop 
shoveling or running at the first opportu- 
nity, if you did either at all. In the second 
instance, love would provide the motiva- 
tion, the incentive which would drive you 
to an all-out effort. 

Mos: people would consider an individ- 
ual half-witted who would pour out a max- 
imum effort time after time on command 
without having a reasonable purpose be- 
hind the effort. Yet as teachers, we call on 
students to pour out their best effort for 
180 days at our command. Many students 
see no more sense in what they are asked 
to do than you would in digging a hole, 
then filling it in again. Proof of the truth 
of this statement, based on student reac- 
tion, is found in the experience of all teach- 
ers. Listen to the comments of teachers re- 
garding many students: “He seems to be so 
brilliant, yet he does such mediocre work.” 
“She never does as well as she is able.” “He 
can, but he doesn’t.” The typical student 
is sufficiently obedient to shovel enough 
sand or run far enough on your command 
to avoid punishment by a failing mark or 
a warning slip to his parents, but beyond 
that he drops the academic shovel in mid- 
stroke when he thinks he has done enough 
to keep you off his neck. Actually, it is a 
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mark of intelligence to be unwilling to 
squander energy without a_ reasonable 
cause, In too many cases, the student you 
label “lazy” is really smarter than you are. 
Thomas Alva Edison's teacher considered 
him a very lazy student and permanently 
deafened him with a blow on the ear, try- 
ing to drive him to show effort. In later 
years, Edison's wife had difficulty inducing 
him to stop working long enough to eat 
or sleep properly. Edison lazy? Hardly, he 
was so smart he used his energy only when 
he could see a reason for doing so. It is 
time we took some “smart pills” ourselves 
and began using in our classes one of the 
most powerful psychological laws affecting 
the 

“Motivation” may be defined as “‘some- 


human race—the law of motivation. 
thing which provides an incentive, induce- 
ment, or motive.”” The term “motive” may 


be defined as “something causing motion.” 
If the students whom the author has seen in 
class are at all typical, a great many young 
Americans can stand a shot in the arm of 
any dose which will “cause motion” scho- 
lastically. 

Let us consider a few of the levers which 
will turn on the drive in healthy, normal 
students. There is no one motivating tech- 


nique which will work on every student. 


As the best mechanic has a number of 
wrenches to fit various sized nuts, the best 
teachers will have a battery of motivating 
devices to adapt to the individual differ- 
ences found in the normal class. To get 
best results, ‘““The wrench must fit the nut.” 

(1) Curiosity: Take advantage of this 
trait in human nature. Do not 
feed the class information and make intel- 
lectual cripples of them. Arouse their in- 
terest, and then make them dig out the an- 
swers themselves, even if some fail a test 
or two. There is a valuable lesson in defeat 
if the cost is not too high. 

(2) Self-improvement: Some people like 
to be well read, up to date, and well in- 
formed. It is a mature urge, but some of 
our high-school students are mature. Stress 


common 
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the parts of your subject which will give 
cultural background and an informed mind 
to those who do well in class. Point out the 
embarrassment of appearing ignorant, 
stupid, or backward before those we re- 
spect. This will be a motivation to some. 

(3) Profit: The almighty dollar is the 
high-octane gas which drives some indi- 
viduals to prodigious achievement. Point 
out the way in which your subject can add 
to the earning power of many individuals. 
A good command of the spoken and writ- 
ten means of communication can lift any- 
one several rounds higher on the ladder of 
success. 

(4) Competition: To some people, com- 
petition is the breath of life. In any normal 
group of students, you will find a consider- 
able number who enjoy testing their ability 
to do a number of things. Naturally the 
ones who enjoy the competition are usually 
those who are best in that particular en- 
deavor—or think they are near the best. 
It is a psychological fact that we enjoy 
the things we do best. Take advantage of 
that by challenging the top group of the 
class to competitive tests in your subject. 
Results can be published on the bulletin 
board without embarrassment as follows: 

Give each student in your class a number 
in the roll book; e.g., number the first- 
period students from 101 to 150; second- 
period students from 201 to 250, and so on. 
Each student is told his own number. At 
the end of the marking period—or for any 
particular test—post the comparative scores 
of the top ten or twenty on the bulletin 
board. Identify them by number only. Un- 
less some student gives away his number, 
the only ones who know their standing by 
comparison are those who see their num- 
bers posted. The incentive for the student 
is to get his number posted among the top 
ten. Competition is a powerful incentive 
for those of above-average ability. 

(5) Idol Worship: It is natural for teen- 
agers to look up to someone. If you are 
working to motivate a particular student, 
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find out who or what he admires. If you 
discover Johnny idolizes some undesirable 
gangster or thug, you have uncovered a 
facet of the boy's character which may an- 
swer why he is a misfit in school. However, 
if the idol is worth while, you have a potent 
lever by which to raise the student's level 
of work. 

Should the idol be an individual who 
quit school early, point out how much 
better he would have been with an educa- 
tion, as he succeeded in spite of lacking an 
education. We have plenty of stars like 
Pat Boone, Dinah Shore, Jackie Robinson, 
and most of the host of professional foot- 
ball stars who finished a college education 
before turning professional. 

(6) Fear of a Low Mark: Whether we like 
it or not, research has shown that “fear of 
a low mark” is one of the most powerfully 
motivating forces driving high-school stu- 
dents to study and do well. Coupled with 
that is the accompanying fear of parental 
reaction, hazarding admission to the col- 
lege of their choice, and other adverse end 
results. The low mark need not be waved 
over their heads like a bludgeon, but a 
private reminder to many students that 
they are doing unsatisfactory work (the 
mark B should be considered as unsatis- 
factory for some students) is all they need 
to be motivated for greater effort. 

Every student should know after each 
mark is received just what his average is 
and what grade would go on the report 
card if marks were closed right then. Every 
baseball star knows what his batting aver- 
age is from day to day. Teach your students 
how to “average their marks,” and see that 
they do it regularly, My students frequently 
tell me, “My marks average just 2 per cent 
below a B. How can I raise them to make a 
B? Or, it may be an A they are striking for. 

It pays to have a few extra-credit projects 
up your sleeve by which the ambitious stu- 
dent can earn a better mark. Providing it 
is worth while, such a project teaches him 
valuable facts, and enriches the class. 
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(7) Winning the Teacher's Approval: 
While typical high-school students do not 
weep at every frown of the teacher, they 
value honest praise more than most teach- 
ers realize. According to Proverbs 15:23, 


. . . A word spoken in due season, how 
good is it!” Some horses run faster for 
the rider who encourages them and buck 
off the rider who uses quirt or spurs. People 


are just the same. If your students respect 
you, they value your approval. The suc- 
cessful coaches of America have sometimes 
been credited with being some of our best 
teachers of young men, and rightly so. 
Above all things, they treat their players as 
individuals. They use the method which 
works best for each man. Classroom teach- 
ers can do the same. 


Now let us put this into practice. First, 
look over your classes and pick out the 
students who need motivation, and then 
start working on them. Remember you 
have a group of individuals in front of 
you, not a batch of cookies all cut out of 
the same dough with the same cutter. Most 
will be as smart as the teacher, and many 
will be blessed with greater intellectual 
ability than the teacher. All have had a 
richer background from which to develop 
than the present generation of teachers, as 
they have grown up with airplanes, elec- 
tricity, radio and TV, automobiles of their 
own, and jet propulsion and rockets as 
commonplace facts of life. Also, the child 
psychology of their generation stressed self 
development and independence of thought, 
whereas many teachers were ra sed to be- 
lieve “Father Knows Best.” Today's teen- 
ager questions whether “Father” knows 
anything, let alone best. the 
teacher has one card which is always the 


However, 


ace of trumps in this game—he has been 
through the mill, he has seen the elephant, 
he has had his baptism of fire. In other 
words, the teacher has greater experience in 
life, in the particular subject, and in being 
a student. From that store of accumulated 
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experience, the teacher can lead the class 
into worth-while situations in which each 
learns according to his ability and willing- 
ness. I use the term “lead” advisedly. You 
don't “drive” today’s teen-agers with much 
success. 

Write down the motivating techniques 
you think you could use successfully. What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Thus, a successful technique of motivation 
for one teacher would be a failure with an- 
other. Build up your own battery. Those 
suggested above are only suggestions which 
have been good in certain circumstances. 

After you have your battery of motivat- 
ing techniques, apply them to the students 
who need motivation. A good doctor 
changes his prescription if the first one 
fails. Do the same. Above all, remember 
that the student's success is your success. 
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Therefore, produce as much student suc- 
cess as possible. Every time you are able to 
open some student's eyes to the glory and 
splendor of achievement gained by his own 
initiative and effort, you have made a man 
of a boy, a free American citizen instead 
of a school child. 

Why struggle along like a sheepherder, 
driving dumb animals to an unknown (to 
them) destination? Instead, we can concen- 
trate on developing among our students the 
ability to work on their own because they 
have a reason to work and accomplish 
something. Even the ancient prophet 
Nehemiah realized the value of motivation 
when he led the people of Israel in the re- 
building of Jerusalem. In reporting on 
their great rate of building, Nehemiah 
said (Nehemiah 4:6) “ 
had a mind to work.” 


. . for the people 


Our First Line of Offense 


By 
Spring Valley, New York 


In the present mad dash to beat the Russians 
into space, many people have turned on education 
as a convenient whipping boy for our nation’s 
shortcomings in this contest. Educators are increas- 
ingly finding themselves under fire and, in many 
instances, unprepared to wrest the initiative from 
their critics. To gain the offensive we have but to 
look to the classroom rhrough his daily 
personal contacts with the community, he is in a 


teacher. 


most advantageous position to repulse the barrage 
of invectives and drive home the truths. 

How can the teacher build in the community a 
better understanding of the job the schools are 
doing? The answer to this question emerges when 
we think of the many times each day the teacher 
comes into contact with the public. If at these 
meetings, whether at social gatherings or commu- 
nity interest groups, in the street or at the super- 
market, the teacher will unhesitatingly dispel the 
fictions with hard facts, the public will no longer 


be easy prey for the purveyors of educational swill. 
A public informed as to the job their schools are 
doing, by the teachers of those schools, people they 
know and trust, inevitably will become determined 
supporters of the schools. 

Making each classroom teacher a spokesman for 
the school presupposes many conditions, Foremost 
among these is that he is taken into the confidence 
of the school decision makers so that he can have 
firsthand knowledge of their plans and, where 
feasible, contribute to the development of these 
plans. Another important consideration is the hu- 
man relations skills which the teacher possesses. 
The ability to meet the public congenially, with 
straightforwardness, should be cultivated. An an- 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude will 
hardly make for better community relations. 


tagonistic or 


The teacher is our first line of offense. It is he 
who will eventually break through the barriers 
erected against education by its uninformed critics. 
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Autopsy of a 


By EDWIN J. 


THERE WAS NO pDousT that the lesson was 
dead. It could be attributed to any one of 
the following nine causes: Objective Ob- 
struction, Planning Paralysis, Curriculum 
Constriction, Method Malnutrition, Ma- 
terial Malfunction, Group Gaposis, Disci- 
pline Indigestion, Evaluation Inertia, and 
Ego Inflation. The “Say-Yes” boys, those 
devotees of the Cult of the Positive, had 
bent over the body and murmured their 
meaningless clichés. There still remained 
the ugly framework of the dead lesson 
which needed suitable description and anal- 
ysis. This was a job which called for the 
Power of Negative Thinking, the negative 
approach found in eight of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Here is the complete report. Any one or 
any combination of one or more of the 
following elements listed could have been 
fatal. 

(1) Objective Obstruction: The lesson 
went off in all directions at once. Oppor- 
tunistic teaching left the lesson without a 
compass or a rudder, Objectives stated in 


terms of philosophical goals were pulled out 
of the refrigerator to be adopted, adapted, 
and neglected. Any relationship between the 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Here is an article that made us sit up 
and take notice. We liked particularly 
the first sentence and also the one about 
the teacher's being caught with his 
plans down. Our guess is that if you 
start to read the autopsy, you'll stay 
with it to the last line. It strikes us as a 
soft-sell rationale for instructional im- 
provement. Is that what you think it 
1s? 

The author is assistant professor of 
education, University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 
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pseudo objectives and what went on in the 
lesson was purely coincidental. Indiscrim- 
inate dosing of canned objectives failed to 
take into account severe allergies which ex- 
isted in the class. The antibiotic pill con- 
taining canned objectives was administered 
instead of following the old-fashioned ap- 
proach of boiling, steaming, and scrubbing. 
There was a diarrhea of words but a scar- 
city of ideas. 

(2) Planning Paralysis: The teacher was 
caught with his plans down. The lesson 
was carefully and systematically planned 
during the three minutes between periods. 
Piecemeal planning coupled with part-time 
thinking resulted in a lesson that suffered 
from congenital paralysis. Each day was 
looked upon as a new event, completely un- 
related to what had taken place in class the 
day before. Postage-stamp planning changed 
the mesh of sharply defined objectives into 
a mess of slightly warmed-over trivia. Prog- 
nosis was replaced by pathogenic, indis- 
criminate dosing in which undiagnosed in- 
fection was treated. 

(3) Curriculum Constriction: The text- 
book, which was the curriculum, was in a 
continuous state of revulsion. The horse- 
and-buggy conception of the curriculum 
made it impossible to get off the ground in 
providing a curriculum for the Satellite 
Age. There was a divorce, with no visible 
means of support, between the twin needs 
of youth and society and the curriculum 
which came to life in the clammy hands of 
the teacher. There was a plethora of activi- 
ties with a scarcity of directed educational 
experiences. Textbook bound and unit 
bare, the lesson had fallen into the hands 
of the Philistines. 

(4) Method Malnutrition: The lesson was 
powered by a one-cyclindered method when 
six-cylindered goals were projected. The 
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false assumption that the one “best” 
method of teaching had been found re- 
sulted in method emasculation. The teacher 
played and replayed the same method for 
all occasions. It was always the same mel- 
ody with a slight change in tempo. Cham- 
pagne results were attempted with beer 
methods. The teaching method used was 
not a true method, but rather an unrelated 
mélange of techniques and skills based on 
happenstance. 

(5) Material 
materialwise, was planned for an economy 


Malfunction: ‘Uhe lesson, 
of scarcity in an era of abundance. The les- 
son was launched in a sea of verbalisms and 
abstractions. A “penny-wise, pound-foolish” 
philosophy limited the lesson to a few mea- 
ger materials to the neglect of lavish re- 
sources available for the asking or ordering. 
\n “upside down” philosophy of resource 
uiilization resulted in the teacher's plan 
ning the lesson in terms of the limited re- 
sources available in his filing cabinet in- 
stead of collecting and creating materials 
to support the long-range program. The 
rich curriculum was unable to come to life 
with a poor man’s materials. The lesson 
was torpedoed by material malfunction. 
Material malfunction was treated by the in- 
effective medication of neglect. 

(6) Group Gaposis: The lesson was con- 
ceived in isolation and bore no fruit be- 
cause of the fallow soil for learning. A 
sickly, unhealthy climate permeated the 
classroom. The lines of communication were 
down. The teacher was guilty of alienation 
of affections. The teacher worked on and 
against the class, instead of with and for it. 
Legal authority from outside the group was 
depended upon, rather than the develop- 
ment of group power. The group developed 
spirit and oneness in negative resisting of 
the teacher. The deck was not cleared for 
learning, the waters were so muddied that 
the classroom smog prevented the whole- 
some communication of learning elements. 
An antiseptic environment for learning 
was needed to replace the polluted atmos- 
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phere. The only thing organized in the class 
was the confusion, Failure to penetrate the 
iron ring of negative leadership exerted by 
the willful delinquent egos resulted in a 
systematic jamming of the learning process. 
Group rigor mortis set in, making learning 
impossible. 

(7) Discipline Indigestion: The teacher 
fell victim to the profession's most virulent 
An _agera- 
vated case of discipline indigestion was 


killer—discipline indigestion. 
brought on by these facts: (a) the teacher 
developed personality pyorrhea; (b) method 
malnutrition set in; (c) curriculum constric- 
tion was present; (d) material malfunction 
developed; (¢) normal classroom control 
techniques were inoperative in the class 
because of the presence of too many seri- 
ously disturbed students. Although fatally 
wounded by student arrogance, delinquent 
egos, and Atomic Age fallout, the teacher 
faced the class armed with faith, hope, and 
charity. Congenital blindness was com- 
pounded by perceptual paralysis, the in- 
ability to give meaning or focus to what 
took place in the classroom. Casual diag- 


nosis made on horseback was the technique 


used to probe deep-seated problems stem- 


ming from community and family influ- 
ences. The guidance 
youth consisted of “What can I do to help 


services provided 
you in this counseling period which is now 
rapidly drawing to a close?’ 

(8) Evaluation Inertia: The patient suf- 
fered from a seizure of galloping goals, a 
condition brought on by the failure to set 
realistic individual and group goals fol- 
lowed by a systematic evaluation of their 
achievement. Puny tests were used as evalu- 
ation The students were 
graded, not taught or evaluated. The pa- 
tient’s condition, subject matter tempera- 
tures, growth patterns, and understanding 
metabolism were carefully noted, recorded, 
and locked in the principal's office. Symp- 
toms were probed by a shotgun type of 
diagnosis. Aspirin techniques were used 
when the scalpel and suture were needed. 


instruments. 
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The prognosis was correct, tle diagnosis 
brilliant, but the patient died. 

(9) Ego Inflation: The teacher suflered 
from an overinflated ego. Student exploita- 
tion was prevalent. ‘Big I, little you,” was 
the theme song. Concern for the students 
was replaced by a concern for self-promo- 
tion and self-gratification. Students were 
looked upon as means to an end instead of 
as ends in themselves. The narrow-minded, 
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ego-blinded teacher looked at the world 
through a crack. A “John-the-Baptist”’ 
teacher was needed to replace the part-time 
teacher, full-time promoter, The mania for 
student popularity resulted in the develop- 
ment of a philosophy which might best be 
described as “run with the hare, hunt with 
the hounds.” 


Prognosis: negative. 


American Valhalla 


(Lines written after a visit to the Hall of Fame, New York University) 


By A. S. FLAUMENHAFI 
Brooklyn, New York 


Here on their pedestals in state 


Rest those who made a people great: 


The Paines who, when it all began, 


Gave brave voice to the rights of man; 


The Lincolns who aspired to free 
A land with magnanimity; 


The Wilsons with a mission plain— 


lo make the whole world safe and sane; 


The Fultons who in thought and act 
Revealed that fancy can be fact; 


The Clemenses who were not shrinking 
From undermining stone-age thinking; 
the Williamses with their proud call, 
“Pray as you will—that goes for all’; 

The Susan Anthonys who stood 

For equal rights for womanhood; 

The Stephen Fosters who belong 

Po all time with their sad sweet song. 
Here in this Colonnade reside 

\ nation’s jo 
A gallery of those who fill 
Us with a vision and a will! 


people's pride 
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European Secondary Schools 


By JAMES G. UMSTATTD 


I 


Tue AMERICAN visitors wondered how 
many famous British statesmen as boys had 
used the old drinking cup they saw still 
chained to the fountain at Eton. In the 
heart of Paris as they toured the dark 
corridors and cold and musty classrooms 
of the centuries-old gray stone building 
that houses the famous Lycée de Henri IV, 
and as they met in five three-hour seminars 
in the director's chilly office, they puzzled 
over the power of this walled medieval 
structure to attract almost 2,000 boys from 
all over the world to a prisonlike confine- 
ment, seven days a week. 

At Sévres, a convenient horseback ride 
from Paris in earlier times, the group of 
graduate students was escorted through the 
huge factorylike structures that are now the 
home of the Centre International d’ Etudes 
Pedagogiques. The plant, the visitors 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


A full title for this report might 
be “Impressions and Gleanings from 
Twelve Weeks of Seminars in Euro- 
pean Secondary Schools.” The semt- 
nars were held in 1954-1955 in London 
and Paris and discussed particulars of 
the educational systems in England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
and Scotland. These seminar confer- 
ences with European educators were 
directed by the author, who is professor 
of secondary education, University of 
Texas, Austin, The proceedings, in ow 
judgment, constitute the most compre- 
hensive statement on European educa- 
tion that we have seen. A copy of the 
172-page report may be obtained from 
the University of Texas Co-operative 
Society, 2246 Guadalupe, Austin, 
Texas, 


learned, had been built by Louis XV for the 
famous porcelain factory of the Marquise de 
Pompadour. In Edinburgh they were aston- 
ished at the pride with which the head of 
Scotland's oldest secondary school, the Royal 
High School, confided that “the new wing 
was built only seventy-five years ago.”” But 
the pride became shared as the program 
of the school was studied. 

A high percentage of the school build- 
ings in these countries would be razed in 
the United States as firetraps unsuited for 
modern education; yet during the 180 hours 
of spirited seminars with secondary school 
educators who taught there, not once did 
they mention a fire in a school. Necessity 
and reverence for the past have contrived 
to make those educators content to do the 
best they can with the buildings they have. 
On the other hand, during the last ten 
years England and Wales have built 4,000 
imaginatively designed school plants with 
2,000,000 “places” to accommodate the post- 
war upsurge of population, to apply their 
new universal secondary education act, and 
to replace the 1,000 school buildings that 
had been bombed out. 

As with buildings, so with atendance, the 
contrast is sharp. Not until after World 
War II was secondary education made uni- 
versal by law—in 1944 in England and 
Wales, in 1947 in Scotland, and at about 
the same time in France, where we had 
difficulty in getting exact figures (of all 
places, in the land of precision in science 
and brilliance in mathematics!). These laws 
have decreed that public education should 
begin at five and that all youth shall attend 
secondary school until their fifteenth birth- 
day. Since then, 85 per cent have dropped 
out of school at age fifteen in the British 
Isles. The percentage was not obtained in 
France. 
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In England and Wales, 9 per cent pass 
their examinations for the “general certifi- 
cate of education” that entitles them to 
enter any university in the family of com- 
monwealths, while in Scotland 6 per cent 
get the “leaving certificate,” a comparable 
credential. No corresponding percentage 
was available for France, but certainly it 
would not exceed the figure for England 
and Wales. In the United States about 33 
per cent of youth of college age were in 
college in 1958-1959, with half of last year's 
high-school graduates enrolled. That the 
comparison reflects to our credit is not 
claimed; but surely in an era when greater 
skill and understanding are needed, the 
comparison could hardly work to our disad- 
vantage. Incidentally, university enrollment 
has doubled since World War II in Eng- 
land and Wales, according to a recent 
ministry report.? 

It became increasingly apparent to us, 
from successive seminar addresses by the 
European educators, that the lecture 
method predominates in their secondary 
schools. Some attempts are being made to 
use additional classroom procedures. We 
observed one panel discussion in an English 
class in the lycée at Sévres, in which the 
teacher hovered over the panel group, flit- 
ting from one pupil to the next, in turn, like 
a benevolent gnome, giving cues and 
prompting the highly disturbed students. 
Of the g00 experimental schools, mainly 
lycées, set up in France in the late forties 
under the general direction of Mme E. 
Hatinguais, directress of the study center 
at Sévres, to try out new methods, only five 
were continuing in 1955. The verbatim 
learning demanded by the examination 
system caused the others to revert. Teachers 
had not been trained for the newer pro- 
cedures, and the national tradition was too 
strong for abrupt change. 

Impressions of the curriculum of the 

* Secondary Education for All—A New Drive (Lon 


don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, December, 
1958), 10 pages. 
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schools for the brighter pupils (about 15 
to 25 per cent in the several countries) 
could be clothed in such somewhat related 
terms as classical, tradition laden, strictly 
academic (though art, music, and physical 
education are given lesser attention through- 
out), rigorous, enforced by severe discipline, 
bookish, completely teacher dominated, ex- 
amination motivated, and little concerned 
with life today, with some exceptions on 
this latter point in the British Isles, where 
the American comprehensive high school 
is being carefully studied and tried out in 
an increasing number of places. The work 
of the technical high schools we greatly ad- 
mired, Some of the exhibits would equal 
the best in America. In the schools for the 
less able, more adaptations are made for 
differences in capacities and purposes of 
the students, and in some places these 
schools are becoming all-purpose schools 
after the American pattern.* 

The visitors were concerned over the 
almost complete absence of articulation 
between elementary and secondary schools, 
except that which is forced by the demands 
of the universal examinations for entrance 
into secondary school. Generally, teachers 
are trained for the two levels in different 
institutions, and it was inferred that few 
all-level professional study groups exist. In 
some of the countries, in fact, there is a 
sharp class distinction in the social and 
professional life of the teachers at the two 
levels. Even so, the teachers observed were 
dedicated people and they were well pre- 
pared for what they were attempting to do. 

The most controversial issue in secondary 
education in these countries today, particu- 
larly in England, Scotland, and Wales, is 
their practice of examining children at the 
age of “eleven plus” and segregating them 
in separate schools according to academic 
promise.* This procedure is widely chal- 


* Ibid. 

*See also “The ‘Eleven-Plus’ Battle in Education 
in England” by Joel B. Montague, Jr. (THe CLearinc 
House, XXXII, January, 1958), 259-262. 
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lenged by parents. In the British Isles the 
parents and “local authorities” do have 
their say, whereas in France the locality is 
almost completely ignored by their highly 
centralized system that still operates pretty 
much as Napoleon set it up. The examina- 
tion system is also being carefully scruti- 
nized by the educators, mainly because of 
increasing attention to mental health and 
to the emotions of the learner. 

Although I am very much against their 
examination system, a word about its at- 
tempted fairness and thoroughness is de- 
cidedly in order. The best description we 
had was in the scholarly seminar address 
by the renowned Scottish educator, Dr. A. 
R. Murison, rector of Marr College, Troon, 
which is reported verbatim in the report 
of the two summers of seminars: 


all of 
First, the 


One ot three different types of lesis are 


suggested Teachers’ Estimates. These 
should be scaled, due regard being given not only 
to the actual score but to the scatter of the marks 
If they are properly scaled they are the safest 
method of assessment which we have: if they are 
unscaled they may be 
Next, Intelligence 


Intelligence 


sometimes are the 
Taken 


and 


worst. Tests. alone, an 
Test is not a satisfactory method of 
assessing a pupil's fitness to profit by a particular 
Secondary course. It takes no account of home 
circumstances, character, staying power, etc. Experts 
hold that, while it 


Feachers’ Unscaled 


in this field is more reliable 


than the Estimates, it has a 
lower predictive value than a Qualifying Examina- 
tion or an Attainment Test or the Teachers’ Scaled 
Fstimates. It has been found, however, that it is 
more reliable as a guide to a pupil's performance 
in the Fourth and Fifth Years rather than in the 
First or Second. A pupil with an LQ. of 110 has a 
fifty-fifty 
Certificate after five years in the Secondary Depart 
Third, Standardized 
English and Arithmetic. 
Moray 


chance of gaining the Scottish Leaving 


ment. Tests in 


Most authorities use the 


Attainment 


House tests, key answers and conversion 
tables according to age being provided. [The Moray 
House is Headquarters of the Scottish Institute of 
Education.] the fact that 
they are external and take no account of the pupil's 
background or of his skills and potentialities in 
other fields.‘ 


Their weakness lies in 


*J. G. Umstattd, Secondary Education: Europe, 
the Proceedings of Seminar Conferences with Euro- 
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Similar, but certainly no more thorough, 
examinations are given in the other coun- 
tries under consideration. The European 
educators, at least those carefully selected 
by the ministries of education for these 
seminars, are as keenly concerned as we 
are about what they consider the welfare of 
the student (and their national interests), 
and they realize that the whole future of 
the pupil is in large measure determined 
by this examination. Once placed in a 
lower school, the pupil has difficulty trans- 
ferring to a higher school. Transfer the other 
way is easier. The percentage of transfer was 
a statistic we could not get even in the 
English-speaking countries. 

In England and Wales the less able, in 
general, go into the secondary modern 
school; the more able (about 25 per cent 
in London, according to A. F. Woodlands, 
headmaster of the Chelsea Secondary 
School) usually are admitted to the gram- 
mar school (no kin to ours); and pupils of 
either level of ability may enter the sec- 
ondary technical school in these countries, 
where, according to R. G. Hudson, head- 
master of Southeast London Secondary 
Technical School for Boys, their individual 
needs are met through skilled counseling 
and their individual potentialities are di- 
rected of the 
streams of professional and vocational ac- 
tivity so highly developed in England.” 

A similar pattern of segregation is fol- 
lowed 


into “one or more broad 


in the other countries we visited, 
including Germany and Holland, which 
not this sketch. 
However, all these countries, particularly 


have been mentioned in 
the English-speaking ones, are looking to 


the American comprehensive high school 


for the solution of their problem. The 
“superintendent of schools” of London told 
me during the tea (coffee for us) after a 
reception for exchange teachers, given by 
the Queen Mother at Lambeth Palace, that 


pean Educators. (Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Co-Op), 172 pages 
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the London County Council had recently 
decreed that all secondary schools must be- 
come comprehensive high schools. The 
trend was quite apparent in Scotland also. 


I] 

To the reader who may be wondering 
what these seminars were and how they 
came about, may I say that the idea was 
generated in 1945-46 in Biarritz, France, 
where a somewhat grandiose plan for an 
international university was developed by 
Prof. John B. Whitton of Princeton Uni- 
versity and me, in co-operation with M. A. 
Herisson-Laroche, directeur de Lycée Mixte 
de Biarritz. Prof. Whitton and I were at 
that time associated with the Biarritz 
American Army University, and our plan 
was forwarded through Army channels 
toward our Department of State and was 
pigeonholed somewhere along the line. It 
is still in its pigeonhole. But the general 
idea persisted. 

In the early 50's the ministries of educa- 
tion of England and France were invited 
to appoint committees to co-operate in the 
development of agenda for seminar dis- 
cussions on their secondary education and 
to select outstanding educators to prepare 
addresses. Somewhat later, similar invita- 
tions were sent to the Scottish Institute of 
Education in Edinbugh, to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education in Geneva, and 
to Heidelberg University. M. A. Herisson- 
Laroche of Biarritz worked on the project 
from beginning to end. 

The co-operation was nothing less than 
phenomenal. (And entirely gratis). Months 
of correspondence resulted in agenda that 
included all aspects of secondary educa- 
tion—historical background, purposes, types 
of schools and their curriculums, methods 
of teaching, systems of evaluation, pupil 
activities, salaries, state and local adminis- 
tration and support—in fact, more than 
could be absorbed in the sixty three-hour 
seminar discussions during the summers of 
1954 and 1955. Brilliant and broadly ex- 
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perienced educators were selected as speak- 
ers, every one of whom prepared his address 
with great care. Without exception, all ap- 
peared on schedule and presented their 
papers. One speaker, R. C. Riddy, Her 
Majesty's inspector of schools, who had had a 
serious automobile accident a few days be- 
fore, came from the hospital and hobbled 
into the meeting room precisely on time, sup- 
ported by a crutch and a cane. 

Nor did the co-operation end with semi- 
nars. A number turned in their manu- 
scripts for publication and other edited the 
reports of their addresses with great care 
until they were satisfied that all statements 
and facts were correct. Several of the papers 
made two or three round trips across the 
Atlantic in the process of revision and 
validation. Therefore the volume of Pro 
ceedings is an authentic document. All par- 
ticipants have now received their persona! 
copies. Their reactions have been ample 
compensation for the effort involved. 

A bow to the University of Texas stu- 
dents who attended the seminars is in order. 
Six papers were written by each credit stu- 
dent. One complete record was written in 
shorthand; extensive notes were taken by 
all others; and attendance at all of the 
three-hour seminars (with a break in the 
middle for tea, coffee, chocolate, wine, or 
what have you) was perfect, with the excep- 
tion of two of the women, each of whom 
missed one meeting because of food poison- 
ing. Of course all enjoyed the scheduled 
tours in the afternoons and evenings—in- 
cluding the Folies Bergére— and the almost 
overwhelming number of receptions (two 
or three each week) given the two groups 
by the ministries of education, the official 
committees, and individuals. 

The over-ail purposes of the venture are 
evident. The visitors wanted to learn all 
they could about the systems of secondary 
education they had heard so much about. 
This was achieved to the limit of ow 
energy. Our second purpose was to engen- 


der good will with European educators 
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Salute to the Little Red Schoolhouse 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


THE PASSING OF THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL- 
House from the American scene gives me a 
nip of nostalgia. For time was when the 
one-room country-style building played an 
important part in all our lives, It was the 
place where the children of the land 
learned ‘riting, ‘rithmetic, the 
salute to the flag, and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But it was also a sort of neighbor- 
hood gathering place for young and old 
alike. 

In rural Kentucky, where I spent my boy- 
hood, the little red schoolhouse was used 


readin’, 


for political rallies, tobacco growers’ con- 
ventions, spelling bees, box suppers, square 
dancing, strawberry festivals, and water- 
melon eating contests. There were neigh- 
borhood Halloween and Christmas parties. 
At Christmastime, children danced joy- 
ously around the big tree in the corner and 
climbed on the rough plank platform to 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Many little schoolhouses still dot the 
landscape in rural America. Not many 
are painted red. Some, but not all, are 
going to have a really long life. The 
little red schoolhouse that the author 
salutes is a symbol of the kind of edu- 
cation that makes sense to many rural 
communities. Though school consoli- 
dation has spread throughout the 
country, not all little schoolhouses will 
be gobbled up by consolidation. For 
good reason, too. Where are the boys 
and girls in the extremely sparsely set- 
tled areas going to obtain schooling if 
not in small schools? So, this article 
has nostalgic overtones but, nostalgia 
or no, the little red schoolhouse will 
continue in those areas where it is 
needed, The writer, who has contrib- 
uted frequently to CH, is a high-school 
teacher in the public schools of Detroit, 
Michigan. 


take part in the annual Yuletide pageant. At 
Eastertime, all the neighbors gathered with 
their children to enjoy an Easter egg hunt 
in the schoolyard. 

Last spring I visited that old schoolyard. 
There are no colorful springtime cere- 
monies going on now. The schoolhouse 
still stands but it will soon be dismantled. 
It has been replaced by the big consolidated 
school. Children no longer walk well-worn 
paths to and from school. Lanes are de- 
serted and strangely still. The schoolyard 
is weed filled; the rotten seats of the swings 
dangle at crazy angles on rusted chains; the 
privies out in back are nailed shut; wrens 
and sparrows flit through the broken win- 
dows; layers of dust all but obscure the 
seats and desks in the ramshackle room. 
The little red schoolhouse of my youth is 
a silent beggar drowsing in the sun. 

We oldsters who know that the small 
schoolhouse is being nudged into oblivion 
—elbowed aside by progress—cannot view 
the demise without shedding a regretful 
tear. We know that the big consolidated 
school is more efficient, more sanitary, and 
more progressive. Today big yellow busses 
roam the highways picking up children for 
delivery to the distant consolidated school. 
We know all the advantages of the larger, 
more impersonal, better equipped consoli- 
dated school. But we can't help looking 
backward over our shoulders at the warm, 
cozy, memory-tinted school days of yester- 
year, 

In the late summer of yesteryear, work- 
men used to come to clean the cistern, re- 
pair the roof, replace broken panes of glass, 
and cut the weeds, But today when you see 
a crew gathered in the schoolyard, you can 
be pretty sure they have come not to paint 
and fix up but to tear down the old school- 
house. Rocks and dirt will be tossed into 
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the well to fill it up. And then planks will 
be put across its mouth. A plow will bite 
through long-unbroken soil, chickens will 
come to roost in the skeleton of the rafters, 
and horses and cattle will seek shelter from 
the sun under playground maples and 
elms. 

Thirty-odd years ago, I attended a little 
red schoolhouse in a Kentucky village. The 
school was only a mile away from my home, 
but it took my brothers and sisters and me 
a long time to walk to school. There were 
so many interesting things to do and see 
along the way. We passed by a rabbit in a 
briar patch; turtles sunning themselves on 
a hollow log in McClaskey’s pond; a red 
fox scampering across the road; a flock of 
Kentucky cardinals winging through the 
trees. We learned our botany and biology 
in an out-of-doors laboratory. 

We learned our 4, B, C’s from stiff- 
backed readers; drank water from a long- 
handled gourd in the corner; poked coal 
into the squat, black stove in the middle of 
the room; carved our initials into desk 
tops; inhaled that rare mixture of chalk 
dust, soot, paste, and ink aroma that comes 
only from little red schoolhouses; ate 
baloney sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, and 
chocolate cake out of brown paper bags, 
and fell in love with each pretty new 
teacher. And each year as we grew in both 
mind and body, we moved from the rows of 
tiny seats in the front to the big seats in the 
back that were reserved for gangling legs 
and dangling arms. 

I can remember when, beside the three 
R’s, we were required to learn poetry in 
language class. How proud we were on the 
last Friday of the month to stand before 
visiting family and friends and “recite” 
something from Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Bryant, or Emerson. 

At Christmastime in Kentucky, I can 
remember how we took our fireworks to the 
schoolyard to celebrate the holiday season. 
I can recall the sweet sound of busters burst- 
ing under tin cans; the fizz of pinwheels 
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whirling crazily on insecure mounts; the 
baited breath as untried monsters were 
lit by childish hands that shook, and the 
scurrying to safety on the lower levels of 
the schoolhouse porch. Some of the small 
fry held sparklers too long and small fried; 
and one Christmas I can remember having 
a hole burnt right through the sleeve of 
my new winter coat when a bolt from a 
Roman candle aimed in my general direc- 
tion scored a perfect hit. Somehow most of 
us lived through the hazards of the season 
and returned to school at the first of the 
new year to quaff again the waters of wis- 
dom. 

Has the little red schoolhouse passed en- 
tirely from the American scene? No, not 
entirely. The one-room rural school is actu- 
ally enjoying a revival in some communi- 
ties in the Midwest and Great Plains states. 
New schools are being built with attractive 
cork and linoleum floors, central heating, 
and inside plumbing. And some of the old 
one roomers, instead of being dismantled, 
are being refurbished. Many farm families 
still think of the rural school as a local 
institution around which much of their 
community life revolves. A large share of 
the pride in the locality has been centered 
here. Farm parents today are demanding 
good facilities at all levels for their chil- 
dren, but they also prefer to have these 
schools close to their own homes if at all 
possible. 

There will always be a need for some 
one-room rural schools. And the one 
roomers can be efficient. A rural school 
with a well-trained teacher, with enough 
pupils to offer competition and socializa- 
tion, and with adequate equipment and 
working materials can and still does pro- 
duce good results. W. W. Ludeman, Presi- 
dent of Southern State Teachers College in 
South Dakota, recently wrote in the Na- 
tion’s Schools: “The future of the one-room 
school is not so bleak as we might think. It 
looks as if most farm areas would always 
have some. The need is to make them more 
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efficient.’ Russell Kirk writing in the Ruva/ 
School, points out that the little red school- 
house is “not nearly as costly, per student, 
as the great consolidated school, with its 
hierarchy of superintendents and _princi- 
pals and supervisors, and its inordinately 
expensive system of bus-transportation.” 
It isn't my purpose to adjudicate the 
struggle between the interests of the con- 
solidated and the rural schools. Let us just 
agree that the rural schoolhouse allows for 
close student-teacher relationships and in- 
dividual instruction, and that rural schools 
will always be associated with road prob- 
lems. One cannot separate the little red 
Fewer 
mean longer distances to be traveled by 
pupils, and there are limits to the number 
of hours pupils can be on the road to and 
from school. Weather conditions in the 
Prairie states and the Midwest, where small 


schoolhouse roads. schools 


schools are staging a last-ditch fight, some- 
times make long hauls very risky. 

The little red schoolhouse may not en- 
tirely disappear from American life, but 
the past thirty years have certainly relegated 
the majority of the one roomers to the 
limbo of the past. I, for one, hope that a 
goodly number of them will always remain. 
I find it difficult to believe that everything 
and everybody ought to be urban in our 
modern America. I don’t believe the word 
“rural” should be associated with “unen 
lightened,” “backward,” or “archaic.” 

Am I remembering the old schoolhouse 
through a mist of nostalgia that makes me 
believe that the one roomers were perfect 
No, I don't think so. I re- 
member the days when the potbellied stove 
didn’t keep us warm enough; I recall the 
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hazard of out-ol-door plumbing; and I re 
call how it felt to start school in mid-July 
because the local school board didn’t think 
there was enough coal to last through the 
late winter cold months, But I also re- 
member how it felt to go to school with 
your immediate friends and neighbors. I 
believe those walks through the woods to 
school did us more good than the two- 
and even three-hour bus rides that some 
rural children are forced to make today. 
As a teacher in a large city high school these 
past eighteen years, I have had my troubles 
with juvenile delinquents. Sometimes it 
seems to me that sheer bigness of the edu- 
cational enterprise and poor behavior go 
hand in hand. The NEA Research Division 
reports that teachers in big school districts, 
in large schools and with overly populated 
classes, report significantly more trouble 
with pupils than do teachers in rural school 
districts, in small schools and with smaller 
classes. 

Is my writing about this subject preju- 
diced? Yes, I think it is. I find it difficult to 
write objecti* .y as I sit here smelling that 
chalk dust, inhaling that peculiar com- 
pound of white paste and coal smoke, and 
laughing at the memory-evoked antics of 
those smiling, rosy-cheeked, dawn-fresh 
companions and those pretty just-out-of- 
college teachers out of my rural pages of 
yesteryear. 

Sad will be the day when and if the little 
red schoolhouse becomes merely a few 
words of mention in the pages of American 
history along with Coxey’s Army, the good 
five-cent cigar, flagpole sitters, bicycles built 
for two, and asafetida bags. I salute the 
little red schoolhouse. 


High-school education must not .be regarded chiefly as preparation for something else. To the extent 


that this unit of American education succeeds in clarifying a function unto itself, it will find its \ 


talits 


amd provide education suited to the demands of life and higher education.—Joun I. Goopiap in the 


School Review. 
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HEARING COMMITTEES: To _ pro- 
mote respect for legislators and to teach the 
legislative process, ask several or all stu- 
dents to draw up a bill. Divide the class 
into “hearing committees” to do research, 
and so on, and then to consider the bill. 
The bill must deal with a real local, state, 
or national issue, must represent legitimate 
constructive effort to correct a problem. 
Then make a selection of the most practical 
and send them on to the real legislators. 
You'll find the “gripers” wondering where 
their newly found respect for legislators 
originated.—JOHN J. HosMANEeK, Assistant 
Principal, South Side Junior High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


SAFETY SNAPS: In a 


club, youngsters snap pictures of all types 


school camera 
of subjects. Why not encourage them, then, 
to photograph subjects and situations that 
either reveal good safety practices or safety 
hazards? These could be photographed as 
they appear in the home, the school, or on 
the street.—S. H. Poprer, Como Park Junior 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MUSIC THAT'S MENTAL: Mentally 
retarded children will love music if they 
can express and are not repressed. So (1) 
teach the songs by rote; (2) make the rote 
singing more enjoyable by an enthusiastic 
rhythmic using piano, 
melody bells, autoharp, gourds, castanets, 
wood blocks, o1 


accompaniment, 


rhythm sticks; (g) use 
plenty of action songs as mentally retarded 
children, quite like all other children, en- 
joy responding bodily to any kind of music. 
Remember: what the mentally retarded 


child knows about music is not so impor- 
tant as how the child feels toward music.— 
Mrs. ALpANA Gover, Wilson Junior High 
School, Oxnard, California. 
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BARRELS OF PROJECTS: To display 
a project—an example in my class was 
utilization of Latin in commercial advertis- 
ing, using clippings from magazines and 
newspapers with relationships to Latin 
words explained—a student took a board 
ten inches wide and cut it three inches 
longer than the barrel used, This three-inch 
length was needed for the upright ends 
(triangular shape) and a half inch at either 
side between the barrel and the ends. 
(These triangular-shaped ends were to hold 
up the rod which serves as an axis for the 
barrel.) The barrel was of paper with metal 
ends (obtained in a creamery). After nail- 
ing the stand together and drilling half- 
inch holes through the ends, the student 
used white paper as covering. Next, holes 
were made centered directly in the ends of 
the barrel. Then white paper was pasted on 
the ends. This done, the project was laid 
out on a paper which fit the surface of the 
barrel; pasting, writing, and printing were 
done and the completed “sheet” taped to 
the barrel. This sounds like a crude device, 
but it was a good idea to view a lot that 
couldn't be put on a flat surface (like a 
table or wall) or wasn't desirable in book- 
let form.—SisteR M. Onivia, O.S.C., St. 
Boniface High School, Cold Spring, Min- 
nesota. 


SKITISH HISTORY: Present an 
torical skit full of errors. See if students 
can spot errors. Then present the skit with 


his- 


errors corrected, In such case, have the stu- 
dent who spots an error take the place of 
the student who made the error and read 
his script. Let those who watch write down 
the errors and see who can make the long- 
est list.—Creative Education Foundation, 
“Suggestions for a More Creative Type of 


Preaching. Subject: American History.” 
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Range Plan for Driver Training 


By G. L. PENK 


THe Low MILEAGE of dollars spent on 
driver education has been a major obstacle 
to the expansion of these programs in the 
public schools. School districts offering dri- 
ver training find they are unable to make 
such training more than a token addition 
to their curricular offerings. Too few stu- 
dents can be enrolled because the costs are 
too high. 

Imaginative approaches, however, have 
developed methods which reduce costs and 
allow larger enrollments. The St. Paul 
public schools initiated a new plan last 
year which reduced the per pupil cost from 
$51.50 to $15.00 while increasing the enroll- 
ment by goo per cent with fewer instruc- 
tors. 

Last year 375 pupils completed driver 
training under the guidance of three full- 
time behind-the-wheel instructors. During 
an eight-week period in the summer of 
1958, two instructors trained almost 250 
drivers under the new plan, and in the 
1958-59 school year the same two instruc- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Behind-the-wheel driver training is 
an essential part of driver education. 
Furthermore, it is a part of the general 
education that every high-school stu- 
dent needs. State licensing officials as 
well as automobile insurance com- 
panies testify as to value of driver in- 
struction. The problem for school sys- 
tems is how to achieve this instruction 
for all youth and not pay too large a 
part of the school budget for it. We 
think that you will be interested in the 
St. Paul experiment by which the 
school system cut costs and at the same 
time enlarged the scope of the driver- 
training program. The author is a 
teacher of journalism in the St. Paul 
(Minnesota) public schools. 


tors “graduated” 636 student drivers. These 
instructors agree that the new plan is not 
only more economical, but productive of 
faster, better learning and an increased 
sense of personal responsibility by the stu- 
dents. 

In 1947 St. Paul had enthusiastically 
started a driver education program, but 
year after year realized that it was falling 
far short of its potential. In 1957-58 only 
375 pupils, one-tenth of the fifteen to six- 
teen year olds in public school, were en- 
rolled in a program that cost over $18,000 
a year. To provide driver training for all 
sixteen year olds in the St. Paul public 
schools would necessitate an additional 
twenty to thirty driving instructors and at 
least a $150,000 increase in the program's 
budget. Such funds were not available, even 
if the personnel could be found. 

Surveying programs and practices in 
other school systems, school officials ana- 
lyzed existing organizations of driver train- 
ing. The bottle-neck in cutting per pupil 
cost, essential to an increased enrollment 
and a lower budget, lay in the individual 
behind-the-wheel instruction so more of 
what was already being done would not be 
the answer. Clearly, the expansion of driver 
education was directly related to success in 
developing new instructional techniques 
and organization. 

Assistant Superintendent Glenn F. Var- 
ner, member of a National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals’ committee 
studying more effective teacher utilization, 
and Joseph B. Shields, chief driver-training 
instructor, sketched out several possible so- 
lutions to the teacher-pupil ratio. They ar- 
rived at a plan tailored not only to the St. 
Paul situation, but one that could be readily 
adapted to districts struggling with similar 
problems. Their report on a proposed ex- 
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pansion of driver training was submitted to 
the St. Paul board of education. 

At first glance, the plan was deceivingly 
simple. It centered about an off-the-street 
driving laboratory or range. With this fa- 
cility a multiple-car fleet would follow pre- 
determined courses through a series of ex- 
ercises involving basic driving fundamen- 
tals; instead of a teacher riding with each 
student, one instructor could guide several 
students through individualized group ex- 
ercises. The plan stated that the teacher- 
pupil ratio could be improved from the 
conventional plan’s 1:1 to 1:3. Costs could 
also be lowered by more effective use of 
the instructional staff, and a considerable 
saving on insurance could be realized if the 
cars were used only on the off-the-street 
range. 

Advantages of the plan were not only 
monetary. The proposal also pointed out 
that the student drivers could get more 
and better training through use of a variety 
of cars with different equipment, controlled 
trafic conditions during practice, and in- 
dividualized attention for problem drivers 
without neglect of other students. Safer 
training could be achieved by removal of 
training cars from heavy city traffic, and 
the students could be given solo responsi- 
bility, an extremely important part of the 
instruction, much earlier in the program. 

The range as described in the plan 
would be a 300- by 500-foot area divided 
into block areas with a signalized inter- 
section, stop streets, a backing lane, simu- 
lated garage, a slight hill, and spaces for 
turning around, for figure-eight steering 
exercises, and for parallel and angle park- 
ing. A central control tower twenty-feet 
high was planned for supervision of the 
facility. Glass enclosed and equipped witii 
a public-address system, the control tower 
would also operate the signal light and 
emergency lights. The ground floor of the 
tower would serve as the office where per- 
manent records and files could be main- 
tained. Fifteen vehicles would operate on 
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this range. One would be a dual-conuol 
station wagon used by the instructor for 
initial instruction, class demonstrations, 
and individual instruction of problem 
pupils. The station wagon would be 
equipped with externally mounted loud- 
speakers enabling him to give instructions 
and directions while patrolling the range 
during class sessions, The other cars, a va- 
riety of makes and models, would be for 
student use. 

The board of education immediately rec- 
ognized the plan as a major breakthrough 
in instructional organization for driver 
training. The plan showed great promise 
for achieving its stated goal: “To provide 
behind-the-wheel instruction for every pu- 
pil graduating from the public high schools 
in the city of St. Paul... .” 

Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of St. 
Paul schools, appointed a citizens’ driver 
education expansion committee to guide 
the program from plan to practice. The 
committee included safety council officers, 
judges, police, insurance representatives, car 
dealers, traffic engineers, and civic officials. 
This committee was responsible for locat- 
ing a suitable site for the range, and pro 
curing the necessary additional cars, spe- 
cial equipment, and materials that would 
be required in operating the range. 

Possible sites were narrowed down to the 
city-owned parking areas adjacent to the 
Midway Baseball Stadium. The final choice 
was the west lot, a 700- by 450-foot area 
with about a half-mile perimeter. There 
were certain advantages connected with 
this location. It was just off a cross-town 
bus line. Since it was city owned, there was 
no cost involved in obtaining it, and the 
ground had already been leveled and sur- 
faced for parking. On the other hand there 
were accompanying disadvantages. Since 
the property was intended for parking, 
some of the facilities described in the pro- 
posal could not be permanently installed. 

Curbing had been installed to organize 
parking and to channel traffic in and out, 
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and corners and streets were created within 
the area, with traffic cones similar to those 
used for protecting freshly painted lane 
lines. Portable stop signs were placed, and 
a signalized semaphore was put on order. 
rraffic cones were also used to mark off 
special training areas for parking, backing, 
and steering exercises. 

While much of the equipment and labor 
were donated by other city departments, 
insurance car dealers, and 
safety groups, Shields estimates that a simi- 
lar range, including training cars and spe- 


companies, 


cial equipment, could be constructed from 
scratch for between $75,000 to $100,000, A 
fenced-in, lighted area for both parking 
and protecting the range cars, complete 
with a gasoline tank and 
pump, was constructed for a figure less than 
$1,400. 

The off-the-street program also brought 


1,000-gallon 


lower insurance rates. Because the cars were 
removed from public thoroughfares, lia- 
bility rates dropped to $11.72 a year on 
each car. Collision insurance, including 
comprehensive coverage, was reduced to 
$55 a year. Further savings on insurance 
will be realized after the first full year of 
range operation. Another saving was ac- 
complished by installation of the gasoline 
tank. The eight cents in federal and state 
taxes were removed because the cars were 
not operating on public streets; buying at 


wholesale rates cut the price of gasoline 
in half. 
St. Paul had previously been operating 


under the free car-loan system in co-opera- 
tion with local car dealers, Requests from 
parochial schools and suburban schools for 
loan cars limited the number available and 
complicated car procurement for the range. 
Investigation revealed that the city could 
obtain new cars on bid from local dealers 
with help from the manufacturer less ap- 
proximately $160 federal tax per car. These 
prices are lower than the local dealer's cost. 
These same cars can be resold on the com- 
petitive market each year before the new 
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models come out for at least the amount 
necessary to replace them with new cars. 
Rather than using one make or model of 
car, the driving range has been equipped 
with a variety of cars. By being switched 
from ene car to another, pupils are given an 
opportunity to drive many types of auto- 
matic transmissions. 

“Most of our cars are equipped with 
automatic transmissions,” Shields explains. 
“We find that moves faster 
with automatics. that 
students can adapt more easily to a stand- 


instruction 
Tests have shown 
ard transmission after learning on an auto- 
matic than vice versa.” Of the seven hours 
of range time, Shields estimates that as 
many as two hours might be consumed 
merely in developing smooth starting and 
stopping with standard shift transmissions 
for some students. “Most of the students 
can pick up the same skill in ten to fifteen 
minutes with automatic transmissions and 
therefore can spend more time on actual 
vehicle maneuvering.” 

The most substantial saving, however, 
has come about through the instructional 
organization of the range plan. The first 
estimate that the teacher-pupil ratio would 
be improved from 1:1 to 1:3 was highly con- 
servative. Actual practice in 1958-59 showed 
that the ratio has been increased to 1:8 
with a future potential of 1:12, 

Classroom instruction has been little af- 
fected by the driving range. Such instruc- 
tion stresses three objectives—a proper atti- 
tude toward driving, an understanding of 
basic automobile mechanics and operation, 
and a knowledge of local and state traffic 
laws and signs. The work on laws and signs 
culminates in the test which is required for 
obtaining a learner's driving permit in Min- 
nesota. State highway department examin- 
ers bring the tests to the driver-training 
classrooms for group administration. The 
first prerequisite for range training is a valid 
learner’s permit. 

Range time is devoted entirely to prac- 
tice driving and demonstrations. The first 
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session is a general orientation. The range 
rules are explained and each student is 
checked out individually behind the wheel. 
At the beginning of each class session, the 
students ride with the instructor while the 
skills that the students are to learn and 
practice for that lesson are demonstrated. 
After students are checked out for smooth 
starting, stopping and other basic funda- 
mentals of car operation, they are assigned 
cars for solo practice. 

In all early lessons the cars are system- 
atically spaced around the half-mile perime- 
ter and move in one direction only. This 
relieves the students of the problem of on- 
coming traffic, allowing them to concen- 
trate on the exercise hand. 


at Students 


practice right turns, then left turns, fol- 
lowed by backing up, approaching the 
curb, leaving the curb, passing, and park- 
ing. During exercises on right turns, stu- 
dents frequently misjudge the corner and 
knock the traffic cones over. Range rules 
require that the driver stop his car, shift 


to neutral, set the brakes, get out, and re- 
place the cone before going on. Shields has 
found that students misjudge few corners 
after having to replace a cone or two. 

As the students develop proficiency in 
the basic turning and forward movements, 
they also practice efficient driving tech- 
niques under the guidance of the range 
instructors. Maintenance of constant speeds, 
smoothness of operation, and considerate 
attitudes toward the other vehicles and 
drivers are emphasized. After the students 
are sufficiently advanced to permit free 
patterns and individual practice in exer- 
cises, passing is allowed, and a normal traffic 
pattern is simulated. 

When students begin meeting oncoming 
cars, they are also coached in anticipating 
danger resulting from the mistakes of 
others. “Here attitude is all important,” 
says Shields, “and one of the most essential 
skills for traffic safety is the sense of de- 
fensive driving—driving not only your own 
car but the other fellow’s car too. No other 
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method of driver training can develop such 
a complete sense of the individual's re- 
sponsibility.” 

In range operation, there have been only 
two accidents, both of the minor fender- 
denting variety, totaling less than $50 in 
damage. Both of these Shields says, resulted 
from direct disobedience of range rules and 
instructions regarding backing up in early 
lessons. 

Because of the tightly scheduled program 
at the range, it is not possible to plan ex- 
periences in driving under a variety of dif- 
ficult situations, such as in wet or winter 
weather and on rough roads. The students 
receive classroom instruction on emergency 
procedure to avoid skids, to get out of skids, 
and to get back on the pavement from the 
shoulder. St. Paul usually has street ice and 
snow from late November until mid-March, 
and during the school year most pupils are 
likely to have some supervised experience 
under these conditions. 

Strict regulations, in keeping with the 
classroom emphasis on safety are main- 
tained on the range. In the early stages of 
instruction, cars are not allowed to pass one 
another, and if one car stops, all other cars 
are also required to stop, The instructor's 
car, equipped with loud-speaker, patrols 
the range, giving instructions; if necessary 
the instructor rides with individual stu- 
dents who need additional help. 

The range plan in its present form is not 
considered the last answer to improving the 
driver-training program. Shields is now 
studying the replacement of the public- 
address system with short-wave radio re- 
ceivers in each car and a transmitter in 
either the range office or in the instructor's 
car or both. Shields estimates that with 
the short-wave radio setup, the teacher- 
pupil ratio could be improved to 1:12. 
Adding both the radio equipment and an 
hour of driving in normal street traffic to 
the range plan would be the optimum in 
driver training in Shields’ opinion, With 
two instructors on the driving range, the 
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program potential would be over 1,000 stu- 
dents a year. 

The Minnesota legislature is considering 
bills requiring driver education for all new 
licensees under eighteen years of age. If 
passed, such a law would mean the St. Paul 
public schools would have to provide train- 
ing for upwards of 5,000 students a year. 
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Surveys are being conducted to locate the 
additional driving range sites which would 
be necessary to handle this number of stu- 
dents. Whether or not such laws are passed, 
the driving range plan appears to be the 
most feasible means for providing driver 
training in terms of present economics and 
experience, 


Basic Requirements for the Core Curriculum 


“Core programs” still intrigue and challenge 
many teachers and curriculum planners. They still 
offer many possibilities for enriched and creative 
teaching. The tremendous need for increasing con- 
comitant learning provokes many of us into dream. 
ing about new possibilities in new core programs. 
What, then, are the conditions under which core 
programs could be planned with enthusiasm and 
with some hope of raising the morale of teachers? 
These factors seem essential: 

1. Administrators must foster the program whole- 
heartedly in several ways. First, planning must be- 
gin under adequate direction months before the 
program is to be initiated. Second, time for plan- 
ning must be allowed and its arduous nature must 
be recognized. Not only should teachers from tra- 
ditional subject fields be asked to contribute from 
the richness of their own materials, but it should 
be recognized that in arriving at topical sequences, 
they often are asked to make what is for them diffi- 
cult and even heart-rending compromises. Third, 
teachers must be chosen for their ability, for the 
scope of their preparation in their own field, and 
for their appreciation of the field which is to com- 
plement their own. 

2. Good curriculum direction is an important as- 
pect of success in a core program. There are, in this 
respect, three essentials: First teachers need guid- 
ance in developing the topical sequence and at 
times this guidance must have an imperative impe- 
tus. Whoever acts as consultant must have a decisive 
quality in shaping some compromises that must be 
reached by those whose training is in a special sub- 
ject field. Second, the consultant must be a person 
who help teachers develop their ideas imagina- 
tively. As the program develops, the consultant's 
role is to keep interpreting its significance and the 


interrelationship of its parts so that teachers ap- 
preciate their own creativity. Third, the consultant 
must have a clear concept of the skills to be devel- 
oped in the English curriculum and of the sequence 
of their treatment. Too often this phase of the 
core program is quite vaguely conceived. The con- 
sultant must also help both social studies and 
English teachers to stop occasionally for periods to 
teach skills that may not directly promote the de- 
velopment of the central concepts of a course. 

3. A most important factor in the success of the 
core program is group morale for teachers. for stu- 
dents, for parents, and community supporters. The 
teachers themselves must develop a sense of team 
work, a valuing of themselves and of their col- 
leagues, so that there is free cross-fertilization and 
exchange of ideas and an ability to admit failures 
and create positive reconstruction from them. If 
dynamic teamwork is achieved, enthusiasm is likely 
to be contagious for the students and they can learn 
in informal evaluation sessions to count up and 
prize what they are learning in a core program. 
Teachers need to keep in mind the value of helping 
students enumerate what they are learning and how 
their process of learning proceeds. in addition, 
*»terpretation of core programs is needed in parent 
aud community groups. often the titles of 
units oversimplify the complex nature of the prob- 
lems that students are studying. Parents need to 
understand the wider objectives of the program and 
to support the concomitant learnings that may oc- 
cur, Parents and community people may often par- 
ticipate constructively in evaluation, watching stu- 
dents they know for new growth in attitudes and 
appreciations that teachers may be unable to ob- 
serve.—MARGARET HEATON in the California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 
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Developing Educational Leaders 


By PAUL E. KIRSCH 


THE SEVEN-LEAGUE Boots of education 
have always been adaptable to the strides 
of modern life. One-room schoolhouses 
have given way to huge multicellular cam- 
puses. The education of the few has been 
supplanted by the democratization of the 
many. The three R’s have been supple- 
mented with cocurricular and extracurricu- 
lar activities and studies. Normal school 
training has been superseded by baccalaure- 
ate knowledge, efficiency, and technique. 

The forward steps of education have 
been dynamic and vigorous. Education has 
adjusted to a new society, a new urbani- 
zation, and new needs. Schools are no 
longer solely concerned with the devel- 
opment of academic talent in a select stu- 
dent body. Modern school systems have spe- 
cialized on all levels, wherever such action 
is feasible, efficiént, and educationally 
sound. With the classroom as the basic unit, 
child guidance, audio-visual aids, testing 
services, schools or classes for mentally and 
physically handicapped children, business 
offices, public relations personnel, and even 
educational television have been added. 
The big business of education is rapidly 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In January, 1957, the author was 
placed on the leadership training pro- 
gram in Schenectady, New York, and 
was made assistant to the principal of 
the Oneida Junior High School. After 
a half year as a leadership trainee, he 
became vice principal at Saratoga 
Springs (New York) High School in 
July, 1957. 

Our obvious comment is that the 
Schenectady system of leadership train- 
ing had definite benefit for the author, 
and we imagine that it has benefited 
other trainees as well. 


justifying itself as America’s most impor- 
tant business. 

There is, perhaps, one part of education 
which has not expanded with the vigor of 
the whole. This is in the area of leadership 
training, the in-service recognition of tal- 
ents possessed by the professional staff. 
There has been much talk about leadership 
in professional circles, but its emergence 
has been left largely to chance. Actually, the 
teaching profession is unique in that when 
a person is employed he immediately is con- 
sidered to be a leader, e.g., of children and 
in curriculum planning. This fact of recog- 
nized leadership has not been utilized in 
many training schools or in other institu- 
tions. Therefore, the local schools have the 
responsibility to refine a program of leader- 
ship training for those who seem to hold 
particular potential. Chance alone should 
not govern roles in leadership; recruitment 
is necessary for the development of poten- 
tial talent. This talent needs cultivation for 
two reasons: many teachers possess great 
capabilities for varied service to a school 
district, and leadership training, itself, 
makes for better classroom teachers. 

The public schools of Schenectady, New 
York, have long aimed their seven-league 
boots up the path of in-service leadership 
training. The results of this undertaking 
have been the creation of dynamic educa- 
tional leadership from within the system 
and the strengthening of teacher morale. 

Recognizing that classroom teachers are a 
vast resource of potential educational lead- 
ership, Schenectady set up, in 1944, its pro- 
gram for the development of educational 
leadership with three major goals: (1) “To 
give people with talent and ambition en- 
couragement and opportunity of in-service 
training.” (2) “To enlarge the reservoir of 
trained competent leaders in the field of 
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education.” (3) “To provide a ready source 
of personnel for assuming leadership re- 
sponsibilities in Schenectady.” 

Let us visit with “John Raymond,” a 
teacher possessing a master of arts degree 
and having four years of teaching experi- 
ence, who has decided to apply for assign- 
ment to the leadership training program. 
He notes in his copy of the teachers’ hand- 
book that these criteria for selection exist: 
personality; human relationships; profes- 
sional training, outlook, and experience (in- 
cluding a master’s degree or creditable work 
towards it, a plan to improve professionally, 
and teaching experience sufficient to under- 
stand classroom problems); no specific age 
requirement. With these in inind, John 
makes formal application to the superinten- 
dent. 

The next step is a very thorough inter- 
view with the superintendent, his adminis- 
trative assistant, and the two assistant su- 
perintendents. This interview is both broad 
and specific and includes both the plans of 
the interviewee and his philosophy, as well 
as questions relating to the four mentioned 
criteria. Assignment to the program, it is 
stressed, is no guarantee of administrative 
position, for the department of education 
of Schenectady desires, in addition to ad- 
ministrators, informed classroom teachers, 
and the apprenticeship program also leads 
toward that goal. 

If John is accepted for assignment as an 
apprentice, a “customized” program is de- 
signed for him. This is an outstanding fea- 
ture of the project, for no one program 
could suit the varied skills, backgrounds, 
and needs of those teachers accepted for 
leadership training. 

To which areas of work may John be as- 
signed? This is most easily shown by a list 
of jobs actually done by apprentices. They 
include: 

(1) Teaching at various levels to get the 
“feel” of the over-all curriculum. 

(2) Assignment to work in the prepara- 
tion or production of programs scheduled 
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for educational television over the local 
television channel. 

(3) Acting as representative of the school 
district at meetings of local, area, or state 
community or educational groups. 

(4) Assignment as assistant to a principal. 

(5) Assigments to work with specialized 
areas of education including (a) the attend- 
ance office; (b) the testing department; (c) 
the research and child accounting depart- 
ment; (d) the child guidance bureau; (e) the 
public information office; (f) the business 
office; (g) the audio-visual aids department; 
(h) other special service departments. 

(6) Chairmanship of, or membership in, 
school committees. 

(7) Assignments as speaker to community 
and area committees. 

(8) Assignments as representative to con- 
ferences. 

(9) Assignments to prepare articles, bro- 
chures, and pamphlets relating to all phases 
of education. 

(10) Visits to outside school systems. 

Evaluation of personnel assigned to the - 
program is a continuous process. At a pri- 
mary conference with his adviser the ap- 
prentice organizes his leadership training 
experiences by arranging for work in a spe- 
cific occupation within the school system 
which will help him to broaden his outlook 
and to strengthen his areas of weakness. A 
series of conferences follow in which the 
progress of the trainee is charted and evalu- 
ated. It is at these conferences that new ex- 
periences are arranged within the scope of 
the program. In the final conference, the 
one in which the future of the trainee is 
mapped out, the evaluation is conducted in 
co-operation with persons who have known 
and worked with the trainee during his ap- 
prenticeship. These persons are suggested 
as references both by the apprentice and by 
the office of the superintendent. Among the 
qualities reviewed in the evaluation of the 
apprentice are the acceptance of new ideas, 
flexibility, objectivity, realistic judgment, 
relations with the staff, personal growth, re- 
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sponsibility, and training and experience. 

The length of the training program var- 
ies, naturally, since it is designed distinctly 
for the individual. After taking part in 
some, or all, of the many activities available 
for apprentices and after his final evalua- 
tion, John may be appointed either to a 
classroom-teaching or to an administrative 
assignment. 

The value of apprenticeship as an admin- 
istrative training ground to the city of Sche- 
nectady, to its department of education, 
and to the children in its schools is obvious, 
for from the ranks of the apprenticeship 
program have come the superintendent, his 
assistant, the two assistant superintendents, 
a high-school principal, two junior-high- 
school principals, and eleven elementary- 
school principals. The fact that these ap- 
pointments have been made does not mean 
that the Schenectady system is becoming in- 
grown and static, for when appointment- 
time comes an apprentice makes applica- 
tion for an announced vacancy in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as 
do people seeking these appointments from 
outside the school system. The best candi- 
date is chosen from among the many candi- 
dates who have applied for the position. 
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The direct outcomes of this program for 
the person assigned to it and then to a class- 
room teaching post are numerous, for the 
apprentice has shared a stimulating experi- 
ence with an entire school system. He has 
been familiarized with the philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and program of the school district. 
Experience has been gained in planning 
and in the execution of plans. Of course, 
new people have been encountered and pro- 
fessional, personal, and community ideas 
clarified. An overview of education has led 
to greater classroom technique. In short, 
the teacher's philosophy and program have 
been broadened, enlightened, and strength- 
ened. 

From the pen of a former apprentice 
come these words: “Surely it is with justi- 
fiable and pardonable pride that I say, ‘I 
was one of Schenectady’s apprentices in 
educational leadership.’ This has been an 
experience I should not want to have 
missed. I can only wish the same wonderful 
opportunity for many others.” 

Schenectady’s program for the develop- 
ment of educational leadership through in- 
service training is not an end in itself; it is 
a beginning, a stride forward for the seven- 
league boots of education. 


Evaluative Labeling 


The practice of evaluative labeling begins to af- 
fect a person's life from the first day he enters 
school. For instance, the primary grade teacher is 
forced to describe a child’s behavior in terms of 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Some teachers realize 
the importance of understanding why certain chil- 
dren choose to be disturbing in class—to merit an un- 
satisfactory conduct label. But more often the label 
is simply attached without investigation (due to 
lack of time or lack of interest) as to the reasons for 
the misbehavior. 

Sometimes these labels are picked up by the next 
teacher and then passed on and on—despite the fact 
the child may have changed or despite the fact that 


the labeling in the first place was based on faulty 
judgment and/or incomplete evidence. . . . 

Since most instances af evaluative labeling are 
based on a cursory examination of only a part of 
a person's total personality, those of us who are 
called upon to evaluate others must be wary of com- 
mitting superficial labeling to paper. Whenever 
personnel data is requested of us, we should care- 
fully choose the word of our comments, making 
certain that our opinions are fair and are based on 
sufficient information of as much of a person's 
total life-style as we can possibly ascertain.—WIL- 
LIAM P. ANGERS in the Vocational Guidance Quar- 
terly. 
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DISCIPLINE V. FREEDOM 


By DONALD W. ROBINSON 


ANY PARENT WILL CONFIRM the difficulty 
in planning what a child will learn or how 
he will learn it. Even after it is quite evi- 
dent that the child has learned something, 
few parents will attempt to explain what 
happened, let alone guarantee to repeat the 
experience successfully with another child. 

If the mother cannot explain or control 
or hasten the learning of the one child 
who means everything in the world to her, 
and over whom she has control twenty-four 
hours a day, how reasonable is it to expect 
that a high-school teacher, seeing a hun- 
dred and fifty different students for about 
one hour a day, should be able to “make” 
each of them perform satisfactorily, let 
alone achieve success against a single abso- 
lute standard of academic excellence? 

Adolescents demand authority—and free- 
dom from authority. Approaching adult- 
hood, they are striving for the independ- 
ence {rom adult guidance which they covet 
as much as they fear it. Few adolescents are 
fortunate enough to maintain a harmoni- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

If a student shows a feeling of in- 
security, should he receive strong disci- 
pline and submit to a rigid kind of 
authority, or should he be accorded a 
more flexible type of discipline? If a 
student gives evidence of leading a shel- 
tered, dependent life, does he benefit 
from strong disciplinary treatment or 
not? How can balance between firm dis- 
pline and freedom from firm discipline 
be achieved in terms of individual stu- 
dents? Or shouldn't we attempt to es- 
tablish some sort of balance? We be- 
lieve that these questions lie at the 
heart of much teacher frustration, Ap- 
parently, the author believes this too. 
He is a teacher of history, Carlmont 
High School, Belmont, California. 


ous balance as they near maturity. Some 
are precocious in their assertion of more 
freedom than they know how to assume. 
Others are too fearful and dependent, too 
timid to assume the adult roles in the 
normal progression. 

Growing up is an awkward business, as 
most things are awkward businesses the 
first time we attempt them. It is no more 
to be wondered that adolescents trip and 
fall on their faces socially in learning emo- 
tional independence than that infants fall 
on their faces in learning how to walk. We 
expect the infant to have a few falls in the 
process of learning. That's part of the 
learning. Normally we pick him up, com- 
fort him, and encourage him to try again. 
Why is it that when the adolescent bungles 
his early attempts to walk free of depend- 
ence on parental or school approval that 
the response is so often an angry reproof 
or a hostile threat? 

The Council for Basic Education will say 
this is no concern of the school. Let adoles- 
cents do their emotional growing up out of 
school. In school they should be concerned 
with intellectual growth almost exclusively. 
Let them curb their emotions, discipline 
their feelings, and settle down to good hard 
individual study and learn something. 

Teachers cannot ignore student emotions, 
primarily because the intelligent channel- 
ing and exploitation of emotions by the 
teacher increases the efficiency of learning. 
And adolescent emotions in a coeduca- 
tional high school in any part of America 
in 1959 will defy continuous subjection to 
discipline—just as they have since schools 
began. 

How far to attempt to repress with stern 
discipline, how much to ignore and toler- 
ate, and how much to manipulate the stu- 
dent’s emotions depends upon the individ- 
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ual teacher and how he operates best. Even 
the determination of the exact level of order 
or control in the classroom is best left to the 
discretion of the teacher. 

Because of our own early discipline and 
because for some kinds of work absolute 
quiet is best, it is difficult for many older 
persons to accept the notion that substan- 
tial learning can be taking place in a room 
that sounds like bedlam. And some kinds 
of learning cannot efficiently take place in 
an atmosphere of organized chaos. However 
some very serious and meaningful business 
can be transacted—as it is transacted on the 
floor of the United States Senate, on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange, in 
the city room of any metropolitan daily, on 
the deck of an aircraft carrier in action, or 
in a traditional Chinese classroom. Neither 
silence nor noise is essential to learning. 
What is essential is that the teacher have a 
standard, a clearly recognizable standard, 
which is consistently maintained, with 
whatever method or combination of meth- 
ods the teacher prefers. 

In my first year of teaching, big Jim Min- 
nick, a sophisticated six-foot-two ninth 
grader obviously bored with the baby stuff 
of junior-high-school civics—and as obvi- 
ously unready for anything more mature— 
insisted upon asserting his manliness in 
ways that did not contribute to the educa- 
tional progress of the class. Direct orders, 
persuasion, cajolery, and reprimands had 
only the most fleeting influence. When I 
called him in after school for the inevitable 
“heart-to-heart,” I thought I was prepared 
for anything, but I was somewhat startled 
by his calm announcement, “If you want 
me to behave, why don’t you knock me 
down. That's what my mom does.” 

Regardless of how much of Jim’s state- 
ment was distortion and braggadocio, it 
represents an important point—that the 
least capable students frequently come from 
underprivileged homes, feel the least secure, 
and demand the most rigid kind of author- 
ity. Compulsory school laws retain these 
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students in school longer, thereby compli- 
cating the problems of school discipline. 

The public schools of Los Angeles are 
reported to have enrolled nearly 50,000 stu- 
dents classified as having emotional and be- 
havioral problems. Of these, 11,000 are said 
to suffer serious emotional problems, while 
the rest have merely problems requiring 
special classroom attention. When it is re- 
cognized that Los Angeles has nearly half a 
million pupils in its public schools these 
figures become 10 per cent of the total who 
are disturbed, 2 per cent of the total who 
are seriously disturbed. These are alarm- 
ing figures, but they are probably noc far 
out of line with the figures for any cosmo- 
politan area. They reflect a disturbing sit- 
uation for teachers, for they say that every 
class has three problem children and every 
other class includes a seriously disturbed 
child. 

One of the most frequent types of be- 
havior problem is the attention-demanding 
child. The compulsive attention getter can 
sometimes be curbed, sometimes cured. 
When possible, I have found it helpful to 
ignore this student's improper advances 
while making every effort to provide legiti- 
mate cues to give him constructive atten- 
tion. To reprimand this type of personality 
does no good. A reprimand provides the 
attention he craves and he will repeat the 
outburst as often as you repeat the repri- 
mand. The sooner you can convince him 
that he can get your attention only by 
serious attempts at the prescribed lesson, 
no matter how limited his ability, the 
sooner he will relinquish his childish emo- 
tional pattern. This kind of procedure I 
try to follow because I think it produces 
more learning for more pupils. If this is 
psychologizing, we are simply differing in 
our use of terms. To me it is teaching. 

The Western world has been slow to 
learn the lesson of the interrelatedness of 
all things and the gradual developmental 
nature of all growth. We still want to cling 
to absolutes, to blacks and whites in areas 
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where they have become obsolete—and 
where to the wise they never did apply. 

A person is not completely a child, fitted 
only for subservience and obedience until 
some magical age such as eighteen or 
twenty-one, and then suddenly possessed of 
the wisdom to act independently in all 
matters. Nor as a child should he be ex- 
pected to be all quiet and disciplined con- 
trol while learning and only free for spon- 
taneous expression while playing. This just 
does not make sense. Some arbitrarily im- 
posed discipline is essential, both for the 
administration of learning for groups in 
the same room and for the good of the 
individual child, Where the limit of the 
preper amount of discipline is, no one can 
answer. It is not the same for every student 
or for every teacher. One thing is certain: 
the optimum amount of discipline is not 
the maximum. Nor can the shift back and 
forth from discipline to freedom and back 
to discipline be completely preplanned and 
controlled by the teacher—if the maximum 
learning is to take place. 

School can be represented by a series of 
alternating levels of discipline and freedom. 
The youth is required to attend school. In 
most high schools he has some freedom of 
choice of subjects. How much actual free- 


dom he enjoys depends partly upon his own 
ego and determination pitted against what- 
ever insistence his advisers or his parents 
assert. In a given class, let us say history, he 
is required to perform a great deal of work, 
but is offered some freedom of choice on 


some assignments. If he is permitted to 
select his topic for a special report from a 
prescribed list of twenty topics, he is still 
required to meet the standards of length, 
form, and due date prescribed for this re- 
port. He is free to interpret materials in 
his way and to express them in his idiom, 
provided he follows certain recognized 
rules. If there should be class discussion of 
this or of some other report, there would be 
encouragement for him to express his own 
ideas and interpretations, but partly within 
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the framework of questions posed by the 
teacher, within time limits set by the 
teacher, and with conformity to certain 
standards of expression demanded by the 
teacher. 

Does this situation describe a traditional 
or a progressive pattern? Does it imply too 
much or too little discipline? What adds to 
the bafflement is the knowledge that even 
where we have a good teacher with a good 
balance between discipline and freedom, we 
will still have intelligent students who will 
refuse to profit from a good teacher. 

Gilbert Highet writes understandingly of 
this situation in his valuable volume The 
Art of Teaching. After discussing the prob- 
lem of the revolt of some youth against 
good teachers, good schools, and even good 
fathers, he asks, “If the conflict is no one’s 
fault, what causes it?” He continues: “We 
do not know. Psychologists have their hy- 
potheses, but none of them has yet been ac- 
cepted as a law. Teachers can only guess, 
and their guesses are irregular and unreli- 
able. In fact, there are some eminent teach- 
ers who have had loyal pupils and disloyal 
children. Parents never know. There are 
some fathers who have had four or five 
sons, all of whom turned out well, and one 
other who, with the same treatment, turned 
out a coward, a liar, a traitor, a sponger, 
anything that would hurt most. They have 
done their best with all. They cannot see 
why they failed with only one. No one 
knows. All we can do at present is to try to 
understand what goes on in the mind of the 
rebellious pupil and the bad son. 

“He is trying to be himself. He does not 
know what that is. Like all the young, he 
has hardly any idea of his own powers and 
weaknesses. His spiritual growth is even 
more mysterious to him than his physical 
development, and far more erratic. He feels 
as though he were driving a car very fast, 
without knowing which are the brakes, 
where the steering-wheel is, and whether the 
road-signs are telling the truth. He knows 
he must keep going, but he does not know 
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where. He knows he must grow, but into 
what?” 

This reminder from a great teacher of 
our ignorance of the causes of failure of 
the best educators to educate some youth 
should contribute to our humility, another 
very necessary trait for successful teaching. 
For most people it is utterly frustrating to 
have to say “I don’t know” in reply to a key 
question in their chosen profession. There 
is no need for this. The very fact that it is a 
profession means that the answers are not 
all in and the judgment of the individual 
practitioner is paramount. The reluctance 
to say “I don’t know” is in some instances a 
carry-over from youth when we were taught 
that it was a matter of shame to have to 
admit to not knowing. The teacher who 
“IT don’t know” knows a 
great deal. To some questions in the field 
of discipline the answer must be, “We don't 


knows how to say 


know.” To other questions, especially re- 
garding standards, there probably never 
will be an absolute answer. 

Standards there must be. Where the 
standards should be set is largely a philo- 
sophical matter and will be set in large 
measure by the parent, whether or not he 
does so deliberately. This is not to free the 
school from responsibility. It is to state a 
truth that the child arrives at school with a 
more or less firmly fixed notion of what 
level of exertion it will make in normal 
circumstances, how important it is to please 
the parent or teacher, and how much it will 
try to dominate or resist being dominated. 
For the next twelve years the school will be 
engaged in modifying some of these no- 
tions, sometimes with the approval of the 
parent, sometimes without. Sometimes the 
modification is just an easy unconscious 
adaptation of the child to the school en- 
vironment. Sometimes it is the result of a 
deliberate, calculated, and persistent cru- 
sade by a succession of teachers, each brand- 
ishing his own kind of discipline in an ef- 
fort to adapt the child to his ideal or to 
modify the child's behavior sufficiently to 
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make learning more likely either for him or 
for the other children in the class. 

The alternating atmospheres of freedom 
and of discipline that surround the child in 
school should normally evolve toward 
larger chunks of freedom as the student at- 
tains the knowledge, self-control, assurance, 
and responsibility that make freedom possi- 
ble. Freedom in a democratic school should 
never mean freedom to be lazy. It should 
never mean freedom from responsibility. 

Freedom is earned by competence, and 
competence is attained through discipline. 
The artist, the musician, the writer, can be 
free in their expression only after they have 
endured the discipline of patiently achieve- 
ing a competence by painstaking mastery of 
traditional forms. Thus they attain the 
knowledge, self-control, and assurance that 
afford the basis for true freedom. To attain 


any kind of freedom one must attain free- 
dom from something. Freedom of expres- 
sion is won by mastering the forms of ex- 
pression so completely that one is truly 


master of them. No longer dependent upon 
the traditional forms, the individual has 
finally earned, or learned, freedom of ex- 
pression. 

As true as this thesis probably is, it must 
not be accepted literally with any infer- 
ence that a good education must be all 
discipline to start with and all freedom at 
the end. The degree of freedom that must 
be maintained at all stages must be suffi- 
cient to keep the spirit alive and the will 
independent, though voluntarily submitting 
to discipline. In the training of artists this 
point is crucial. If the early discipline is not 
constantly tempered with free spontaneous 
creativity, the end result will be a crafts- 
man, not an artist. 

Freedom has too many connotations to 
permit of easy use without danger of con- 
fusion. One sort of freedom, an immunity 
from arbitrary tryrannizing by his elders 
and betters, should be every person's right 
from birth, Another, and most would say a 
loftier freedom, develops from the disci- 
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plines imposed by older and more experi- 
enced folk. The difference is chiefly in the 
manner of extending the discipline. If it 
is offered quietly as a privilege, not as a 
punishment, offered proudly and confi- 
dently by a faculty so convinced of its value 
that it scarcely occurs to them to have to 
defend it, it is an aid to learning, not an 
inhibitor. 

Unfortunately teachers are sometimes so 
unsure of themselves and their discipline 
that they must “impose” it in a thoroughly 
disagreeable manner, because it is a thor- 
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oughly disagreeable task for them to per- 
form. Students then react violently against 
the discipline. The real target of their hos- 
tility is not the standards, but the angry 
manner in which they were imposed. Anger 
begets anger. 

As important as any single talent for suc- 
cess in teaching is the ability to correct mis- 
behaving students, administer punishments 
when necessary, administer failing grades 
where deserved, without a trace of arro- 
gance, anger, or apology. This teacher has 
discipline. 


Typewriters Give Slow Readers a New Start 


By Heten MILLER 


San Francisco, California 


When failure in reading has been tangled up 
with all kinds of frustrations, boys and girls need 
a new and different kind of start. Typewriters can 
give it to them. 

Stephen, aged fourteen, in the ninth grade, 
weighing 160 pounds, could not read these words 
or write them from dictation: pat, pet, pit, pot, 
put; mice, rice, price, slice, twice. He did not know 
the simplest sounds of the vowels or the conso- 
nants. He said, “I hate books. I'd rather dig ditches 
all my life than read.” But he had an all-consum- 
ing interest—cars. Every so often he stole one. Life 
ahead would be unendurable without a driver's 
license. He knew he would have to be able to 
read to get one, and so he came defiantly for help 
after school. 

He was given a typewriter. In no time at all he 
knew how every part of the machine worked. He 
was amazed to see that the letters he typed looked 
like real letters. His teachers had complained that 
they could not read his writing, and he had tried 
to write so that they couldn't read his miserable 
spelling. 

He was given a sheet of thirty-seven traffic signs, 
which he typed over and over—with one or two 
carbons to be really businesslike. At last, after 
fiftecn sessions of typing and reading help, he 


could read all the signs, even the three that had 
been hardest to distinguish—Danger, Detour, and 
Dead End. He said he could read all the signs on 
the way to school. He copied typed sheets of the 
parts of a car and driving instructions. He dic- 
tated his own ideas and stories about cars to his 
teacher, who typed them for him to copy and to 
read. He was no longer a nonreader. He said the 
kids liked him better and everything at school was 
“just fine.” 

Stella and Peter in the seventh grade read at a 
second-grade level. They became very good at tak- 
ing dictation on typewriters. They could type one 
hundred seventh-grade spelling words, but when 
they tried to write these words on paper they could 
not and when they came across them in books 
they did not recognize them. The teachers were 
bewildered at first, and then it seemed natural 
that in the old settings of writing and reading the 
frustrations had been too intense to disappear so 
soon. It had seemed impossible to learn in the old 
ways. Learning to read is a synchronization of 
many different kinds of activities. Stella and Peter 
had begun to have success with words, and that 
was what they needed. Their reading and all thei: 
school work did improve at a faster rate than ever 
before. 
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SPARE THE ROD? 


By FRANK ESPOSITO 


A RECENT New YorK ASSEMBLY CODES 
COMMITTEE hearing, discussing the use of 
force in New York City and State schools, 
witnessed the unusually encouraging argu- 
ments of a high-school student who simply 
“got fed up” with the booing and hissing 
and general lack of discipline with which 
the principal and teachers and other stu- 
dents were constantly greeted. Assembly- 
men were somewhat abashed by this stu- 
dent's complaints. Yet, the present law 
forbids the use of physical force in public 
schools, thereby weakening the total effec- 
tiveness of general school discipline. A stu- 
dent can most certainly be thrown out of 
one system and picked up by another, but 
such action, rather than endorsing or ef- 
fecting any discipline, relegates it from one 
agency to another. Someone has to do it, 
and it should be any school’s prerogative 
to employ physical discipline when it is 
deemed necessary. 

The bill which precipitated much of the 
current discussion over “bringing back the 
school rod” was the Corso bill, which would 
permit increased right of discipline in pub- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article deals with the contro- 
versy over the proposed Corso bill in 
New York State which would permit 
school principals and teachers to use 
corporal punishment on recalcitrant 
students. Teachers and parents have 
taken sharp issue with the proposed 
legislation pro and con. Few vocal 
comments have reflected a middle 
ground. The question is not only 
should students submit to caning but 
—will it help their education to become 
more effective? And who will adminis- 
ter the rod? The author teaches at 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 


lic schools today. The bill would also repeal 
a New York City board of education bylaw 
which prohibits the use of force on pupils 
except in an emergency, and then only to a 
limited degree. 

Many opinions were aired at the hearing. 
One argument held that a teacher should 
have the right to self-protection when 
children are too impudent and that a rap on 
the knuckles is not always unwarranted. 
Another view was that actually children 
want to be disciplined and guided and, 
since teachers take the place of parents for 
five hours a day, they should be allowed to 
punish the children when necessary. Still 
other views distinguished between age 
levels, claiming that use of discipline might 
be more necessary for junior- and senior- 
high-school students but that in elementary 
schools physical punishment might cause 
irreparable damage to morale. As in any 
free discussion, the hearing was not without 
opposing opinions—the hallmark of our 
great American democracy. One source of 
opposition to the bill was based on an ob- 
jection to having women administer cor- 
poral punishment. It is all right for a man 
to smack a student, but for a woman this 
would be degrading. This opinion, to me, 
represents a myopic point of view, an un- 
discerning look at the central issue. 

Under the present law, students who are 
aggressive, undisciplined, spoiled, haughty, 
or arrogant can hide under the “no physi- 
cal force” provision. The precautions in the 
law seem to stress more the emotional rather 
than physical provocations. Hamstrung by 
such ordinances, teachers must struggle 
against the frequent student insults, match 
wits with demonic spiritedness, and ulti- 
mately watch a young but evil-bent char- 
acter consummate its course in juvenile 
delinquency. 
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The primary impression of all opponents 
to the Corso bill connotes a lack of insight 
into the problems confronting many of our 
schools. That a would exist which 
would encourage discipline when and to 
whatever degree deemed necessary does not 
in itself imply that discipline would be the 
guide rule of the teacher's everyday life. 
The former shield, which public school 
children often realize is a protective meas- 
ure benefiting them while at the same time 
it frustrates teachers, would be removed. 
Students would be forced to act under the 
revitalized social laws and ethical princi- 


law 


ples, constantly aware of penalties which 
would meet any transgressions. The old 
friction would finally be removed. 
Furthermore, the quibbling over saved 
dignities would be settled. It is as below the 
dignity of any man to shoot a potential 
friend in wartime as it is below the dignity 
of a teacher to slap a student requiring such 
a course of action. Few stable people enjoy 
being tyrants, let alone student slappers. 
Is it not usually true that children guilty 
of wrongdoing anticipate a just discipline 
for their actions? When a struggle becomes 
a battle between dignities, there would be 
far more deleterious effects were a teacher 
to put off discipline than if the student 
were made to suffer the effects of the disci- 
pline. The option rests squarely within the 
bounds of discretion. No law would endorse 
physical punishment alone, yet the same 
law would be a protection for the teacher. 
One is forced to wonder whether the 
present law favors the teacher or the stu- 
dent. The daily frustration of teaching 
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added to the lack of freedom to discipline 
properly often swells a teacher's disgust. At 
a par with this frustration can be that of 
the students in any school where good and 
bad intentions exist side by side. This frus- 
tration was clearly evidenced by the stu- 
dent's plea before the Assembly codes com- 
mittee. This sincere presentation which 
would put many a legislator to shame de- 
manded for all students their heritage of a 
free American education and strongly urged 
the Assembly to do something to put an 
end to present conditions. It is a safeguard 
of the rights of others to obtain their edu- 
cation, even ii protection of such rights 
necessitates a disciplinary law. 

At present there are many confusing 
opinions concerning the Corso bill. On its 
passage, no strong disciplinary measures 
would have to be used. But on those occa- 
sions where the need arose, a student would 
be granted the fulfillment of his needs. The 
existing law induces courses of action which 
can frustrated 
the teacher and the student. Under the new 
law, teachers would feel freer and students 


result in two individuals: 


would be assured the security of strong 
authority figures in the school. Weakness, 
whether spontaneous or enforced, never 
appeals to a teen-ager and merely adds to 
his potential insecurity. Behind this bill 
stand not only earnest teachers and _ stu- 
dents but such sizable social groups as the 
High School Teachers Association, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Kings 
County, and a host of understanding par- 
ents. 


Education, then, would seem to be a process of developing a structure of valid concepts (a body of 
graduated concepts) about oneself and the world around him—all of which enable the person to become 
more and more a self-sufficient, self-propelling individual, more and more a master of his destiny and 
less and less a victim of circumstances, of his environment.—Grratp L. Kincaiw in Phi Delta Kappan. 
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WHY I AM A TEACHER 


By RUTH GROTELUSCHEN 


WHY ARE YOU A TEACHER? was the ques- 
tion asked of an experienced teacher at the 
Haven Junior High School, Evanston, Il- 
linois, at a local seminar of girls and boys 
seeking career guidance from a number of 
people in various professions. Ruth Gro- 
teluschen, the teacher to whom this ques- 
tion was addressed, has defined her answer 
clearly and sincerely with convincing hon- 
esty. Here it is: 

“I was pleased, surprised, and awed when 
our moderator asked me to talk to you 
about a career in teaching. I felt there were 
others who could do it much better than I, 
and I prayed for the wisdom to say the 
right thing. I think it’s that important. 

“It's very difficult to talk about teaching 
as a career, why I chose it, why I'm still 
teaching after twenty-three years. That 
sounds like a long time even to me, but 
living it hasn't seemed long or burdensome. 
I wish I could make you see why, There 
are so many intangibles involved in teach- 
ing, and when one speaks from the heart 
about the rewards, the benefits, the pleas- 
ures, and the satisfactions—up goes a cau- 
tion flag, lest one make it all sound too 
sentimental, too wishy-washy, and too un- 
worldly. 

“Nevertheless, if you would have a com- 
plete picture of what teaching is, you must 
consider more than salaries, long vacations, 
pension plans, and so forth. You will not 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This testament of faith in the careei 
of teaching needs no comment from us. 
It speaks for itself. 1t will have more ef- 
fect on teacher recruitment among ado- 
lescents than any reasoned thesis. The 
speaker is a teacher in Haven Junior 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


with PHYLLIS M. BARNETT 


choose it as a career if you attempt to bal- 
ance the material benefits of teaching with 
the material benefits of some of the other 
professions or vocations. If you're out to 
make money, period—to drive a Cadillac, 
to walk in deep carpeting, and to bask in 
the luxuries that only money can buy— 
then teaching is not for you. 

“Now I don’t mean that teachers should 
work for a mere pittance. I think their 
salaries should compare favorably with the 
salaries of other professional groups and 
that new sources of revenue must be found 
to support education in America or we are 
sunk—as a people, as a nation, as a civiliza- 
tion. But I must admit that the commercial- 
sounding pleas over TV and radio for 
higher salaries for our teachers make me a 
little apprehensive. I like salary increases, 
because I don’t have anything else to use 
for money except my salary, but salaries for 
teachers are improving and I have enough 
faith in the American people to believe 
they will improve more. 

“To sell you on choosing teaching as a 
career on a money basis is sheer nonsense. 
It amounts to what is almost a kind of 
sabotage to me. A couple of years ago there 
was a news item about the number of math 
majors at a ‘Big Ten’ university, which 
pointed out that only four of the 300 math 
majors chose to go into teaching. The others 
all felt they had to accept the offers of 
General Electric, DuPont, Standard Oil, 
and other big corporations. They couldn't 
afford not to, You young people know that 
money is not the sole criterion—not even the 
most important one—and certainly not the 
measure for happiness and peace of mind. 
The sort of publicity that the news item 
gave doesn’t do much to improve the situa- 
tion, and it certainly does not encourage the 
finest and the most talented of our young 
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people to go into teaching. And somehow, 
someway, that is what we must do. 

“I know that all of the other professions 
—medicine, law, business—want the finest 
and the most capable, but in the last anal- 
ysis all the other professions are to a great 
extent dependent upon the teachers in the 
teaching profession, from kindergarten 
through the graduate school. The quality, 
the strengths, the integrity of the other pro- 
fessions are in exact proportion to the qual- 
ity, the strengths, and the integrity of the 
teaching profession. 

“In a minute you'll be thinking that I'm 
hedging, that I'm not really going to tell 
you why I’m a teacher—why I'm thankful 
that I chose to be one. Or are you thinking 
that already? I repeat, it’s hard to put into 
words. I can tell you that I think I'm a 
better person because I am a teacher, but I 
don't know that I can make you understand 
why I think so. In every walk of life there 
are opportunities to be of service to others 
~—but nowhere are there so many as in 
teaching. Teaching is service—the chance to 
help the other fellow become the best that 
is in him—and the rewards for that are in- 
finitely great. Those of you who went to 
Haven will no doubt remember the Haven 
Ritual (the symbolic presentation given at 
our graduation exercises). In that ritual the 
character portraying ‘Learning’ asked you 
not to forget ‘this vision of the finest things 
of life.’ And what were those symbols of 
the finest things of life? Character, citizen- 
ship, leadership, scholarship, service, friend- 
ship, challenge, and the arts. Learning's 
short speech about service seems to me to 
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express both the opportunities and the re- 
wards of a teacher. It reads: “This is service 
—kindly, willing, understanding service is 
one of the secrets of success. If you are 
wisely intent upon service to your fellow 
men, you will grow in all of the qualities 
that these symbols represent.’ 

“No teacher meets with success with 
every student with whom he comes in con- 
tact. It's heartbreaking but it’s true and you 
have to learn to live with it. When a stu- 
dent I've worked with fails academically or 
—even worse—morally, I fail too. But once 
when I had tried so hard to help and had 
failed, 1 complained that I was discouraged 
and a wise and wonderful person said, 
‘You can't afford to be discouraged. There's 
too much to do that you can do.’ And so a 
teacher goes on, hopeful—trying to be help- 
ful in a field where the opportunities for 
being of service are unrestricted as to scope 
and limitless in number. 

“He must accept the responsibility for 
teaching the academic curriculum—and he 
isn't really teaching unless his students are 
learning—and he must accept the challenge 
of helping his students grow in the broader 
areas of character and leadership. 

“A teacher doesn’t get a bonus check at 
Christmastime from his boss, but he might 
get a note from a college senior whom he 
hasn't seen since the senior was in eighth 
grade, or he might receive a poem, an unex- 
pected word, or a smile—and who among 
you could put a price tag/on any one of 
those? 

“Thank you for your attention, And do 
think about teaching as a czreer.” 


Miss Groteluschen would be the last to say that she has evolved a formila for life from 
her teaching, and yet has she not spun from the alloys of life this way of living? In this 
nuclear age no formula stands better than this one the scrutiny of the thinking student: 


The Silver 
of Service 


The Iron of 
Challenge 


The Mettle 
of Students — 


The Gold of 
Satisfaction | 
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Epucation’s critics, like the poor whom 
the disciples pitied, are with us always. 
Sometimes it is how schools are organized 
and administered, sometimes it is how 
teachers teach, and sometimes it is what 
teachers teach, which are the specific targets 
of the safari. History had its turn in the 
limelight some ten years ago and less, but 
that was mostly B.S. (before Sputnik). The 
spotlight is focused now on science and 
mathematics. History's off the hook. 

History had a rough time a few years 
back. Some high-school graduates were 
found who knew less history than some 
critics thought they should—as little, per- 
haps, as Henry Ford—and that gave the 
snipers a gleeful opportunity. History must 
be re-emphasized, graduation requirements 
in it must be raised, college entrance re- 
quirements in it must be stiffened, content 
of its courses must be intensified, teachers 
of the subject must be regenerated—so the 
criticisms ran. 

And then came Sputnik! Almost over- 
night the arrows poised and poisoned for 
history were put back into their quivers 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Informed and constructive criticism 
is always helpful if one hasn't closed 
one’s mind to progress. This applies to 
schools as well as to other kinds of life's 
activities. The problem is indeed more 
serious when criticism is neither in- 
formed nor constructive. Even so, the 
question what to do about it still re- 
mains, 

Our esteemed contributor from Del 
Mar, California, spells out what he be- 
lieves is good procedure for schools to 
consider in responding to various kinds 
and degrees of criticism. As usual, his 
comments are on the realistic side and 
seem to us to make sense. 
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(for future use?) and new ones brought out 
to strengthen our stance in the cold war. 
Science must have a bigger place in the list 
of requirements. Mathematics must be re- 
stored to the status it had in the old prep 
schools before the era of the popularized 
high school. Even foreign language, which 
had been in disrepute for a full forty years, 
is being brought out, dusted off, and re- 
instated near the head of the parade of 
proposals for disciplining young people's 
minds. 

An analysis of the subject matter of edu- 
cation discussed in lay magazines for a pe- 
riod of three years beginning thirty years 
ago, is relevant for review in these post- 
Sputnik days, and some extracts from the 
report even worth repeating. 


Education is a field of interest to the lay public 
as well as to the teaching profession. It receives a 
surprisingly large amount of attention in the so- 
called lay magazines. The articles are not technical, 
to be sure, and but few of them are even scientific. 

. . Many of the writers present their opinions 
concerning school administration, methods of teach- 
ing, or the curriculum of schools in general. A 
casual analysis of a number of the writings on edu- 
cation in non-professional periodicals gives the 
impression that the subject matter is limited largely 
to a few popular features of education instead of 
being fairly representative of the field. . . . Most of 
the articles pertain to the college; and almost half 
of the articles pertain to school organization or ad- 
ministration. Certainly, this is a lopsided distribu- 
tion. Why should it be? . . . Manifestly, a writer 
will choose his subject from among the things that 
interest him most, and editors will select articles 
that probably will interest readers most.’ 


Several of the conclusions of that report 
are as true today as they were then: Edu- 
cation receives a surprisingly large amount 
of attention in lay magazines; the articles 


‘J. R. Shannon, “An Analysis of the Subject 
Matter of Education Discussed in Lay Magazines,” 
School and Society, 37:715-716 (June 3, 1933). 
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are not technical, and but few of them are 
even scientific; the subject matter covered 
is limited to a few popular features of edu- 
cation instead of being fairly representative 
of the field; the areas covered represent a 
lopsided distribution; writers choose their 
subjects from among the things which in- 
terest them most, and editors select articles 
which probably will interest readers most. 
But the most important sentence in the 
earlier report, and the most important one 
in a comparable report today, is: “Why 
should it be?” 

Yes, why should it be? Why do abuse and 
panic interest writers more than dispassion- 
ate and unperturbing discourse? Why do 
they also appeal more to editors and read- 
ers of lay magazines? 

Only two elements of the earlier report 
probably will not hold true as fully today 
as they did then: Whereas considerations 
and administration of 
far ahead of either what to 
teach (including extracurricular activities) 
or how to teach, in the articles in nonpro- 
fessional magazines, this emphasis seems 


on organization 
schools ran 


not to hold true today; and whereas col- 
leges got the lion's share of attention then, 
elementary and 
seem to draw 


schools 
And 


secondary now 


attention. why 


should these things be? 


most 


The editors of one of America’s highly 
respected weekly news magazines said re- 
cently, “Like most editorial offices, The 
Nation has been inundated with manu- 
scripts on American education.”* Why this 
deluge? Why should it be? 

An observer certainly would be naive 
to believe that all this criticism comes 
spontaneously from disparately inspired 
sources. That would be applying the law 
of parsimony to the point of absurdity. ‘To 
go to that length would have one believ- 
ing also in gnomes and elves. Regardless of 
what lies back of the flood of adverse criti- 
cisms, the fact is that it is here, here in 


* The Nation, 188:179 (February 28, 1959). 
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too great amount and similarity of char- 
acter to suggest its being spontaneous and 
disparately generated. What, then, are the 
public schools to do about it other than 
crawl into their shells and let the darts 
fall? What are the implications? 


For convenience—and because of our 


mind-set for the decimal system—the impli- 
cations will be outlined here under ten 
headings. There are three aspects apparent 
in varying degrees in the jen, but to list 
just the three would be tod gross an anal- 


ysis. Obviously, public education should 
keep alert to its critics, should improve 
itself when possible and |advisable, and 
should fight back when the criticisms are 
unfair. 

(1) Educators and the lay public alike 
should keep their eyes on the ball. Feints 
fool the public only to the degree that the 
public permits. Particular attention should 
be given agitators who srream, “Thief, 
thief!” That is an old trick of pickpockets 
to cause the public to look the other way 
while they do their work. 

(2) Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. If there be influences at work will- 
fully designing to wreck the public schools, 
they can be stopped cold by an intelligent 
and alert citizenry. 

(3) Education, according to the demo- 
cratic theory, should be responsive to pub- 
lic opinion, But what poses as _ public 
opinion often is only some minority pres- 
sure group with an ax to grind. Besides 
being guided by public opinion, education 
should be guided also by a sound basic 
philosophy and the findings of scientific 
research. 

(4) Not only does the democratic theory 
hold that the public should influence the 
schools but also that the schools should in- 
fluence the public. This includes fighting 
back when selfish interests seek to destroy 
public schools and when they resort to 
misrepresentation. Many schoolmen need 
to be more aggressive in their public rela- 
tions. 
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(5) Basic educational principles do not 
change every time a new Sputnik is put in 
orbit. Real educational statesmen are con- 
stantly examining and re-examining their 
basic assumptions in light of new facts and 
new factors. Educational philosophy is, 
always has been, and always should be, in 
a process of evolution, but not to the ex- 
tent of planlessness. 

(6) Both pure and applied research 
should be under way constantly in educa- 
tion, and the findings of research dissemi- 
nated and applied. What are the best 
teaching procedures and devices? What are 
the most desirable school activities and the 
most desirable learnings? What are the 
sources of pressures on schools? What at 
one time may be pointless investigating, 
may at a later time have significant appli- 
cation. For example, when the investigator 
made his analysis of the subject matter of 
education discussed in lay magazines, he 
regarded his project more or less as busy- 
work and of little consequence, but in this 
post-Sputnik era the project looks much 
more significant to him than it did orig- 
inally. That same survey should be brought 
up to date so that we may know more exactly 
the nature of the safari. 

(7) In this post-Sputnik era we need to 
remember that natural science already is 
years and years ahead of social science. 
James Harvey Robinson stressed that fact 
in The Mind in the Making before any 
of our present generation of school pupils 
were born, but Albert Schweitzer has said 
it more succinctly since Sputniks began to 
fly. “Heretofore nature has controlled man, 
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but now man has learned to control ele- 
mental forces—before he has learned to 
control himself.’’* 

(8) Who are college administrators that 
they should be telling elementary and high 
schools where to get off? Leonard V. Koos, 
basing his conclusions on authoritative 
writings concerning aims of education at 
various levels of school organization and 
over a period of many years, showed that 
authorities at the secondary level disagreed 
among themselves least, and that those at 
the college level disagreed among them- 
selves most, as to what it was all about.* 
To this day, for example, college deans and 
presidents do not agree on whether educa- 
tion at their level should be primarily pro- 
fessional or preprofessional or liberal arts. 
Until colleges know what they are about 
themselves, they are in a poor position to 
prescribe for high schools. 

(9) This is a good time for one to have 
a major in education. Since education is 
more popular in the press than it ever was 
before, it is nice for somebody to have an 
understanding of what he is talking and 
writing about. 

(10) An old Hebrew proverb is: “A prud- 
ent man foreseeth the evil . . . but the 
simple pass on, and are punished.”* Edu- 
cators must ever be on the alert. History's 
off the hook. What will be next? 


*Quoted by Adlai E. Stevenson in “America’s 
Broken Mainspring,” Progressive, 23:9-13 (March, 
1959). 

*Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary 
School (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1927), Chapter V. 

* Proverbs, 22:3; 27:12 (King James version). 


Good minds need to have stimulating experiences in order to grow, or growth will be stunted. For 
those for whom rapid growth is normal, a climate for rapid growth must be provided. As a good mathe- 
matics student said recently, “It is amazing how difficult a subject can become if you study it slowly 
enough.”—Cnarces E. Bish in North Carolina Education. 
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MUSIC OF THE SPHERES: According 
to a recent issue of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education, there is considera- 
ble concern in music teacher circles as to 
whether or not the arts, and more partic- 
ularly music, are losing ground in the high 
school due to the impact of the space age. 
A survey was run by a music educator to 
try to determine quantitatively from music 
teachers “whether or not the space age 
philosophy had affected the music program 
in their schools.” The reports came back 
from all over the country with rather dis- 
heartening news. The author of the survey 
states that “7o per cent of the replies indi- 
cated ‘some’ or ‘serious’ adverse effects” and 
he feels that this is highly significant. It is 
suggested in the article that perhaps a re- 
appraisal of the music offerings in the high 
schools is in order so that the proper em- 
phasis be placed on the proper values. This 
in turn would strengthen the music educa- 
tion programs. In any event, we must not 
get carried away with the space age philoso- 
phy to the point of allowing our thinking 
to go into orbit and thus losing sight of the 
cultural aspects of living. 


ARE THE BOYS BEING’ NEG. 
LECTED?: An article in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for April, 1959, would lead one to 
consider this question seriously. The point 
made by the author is that rather than ad- 
mit all boys to elementary school just be- 
cause they have reached the chronological 
and thus “magic” age of six, we should re- 
vamp our current practice. Research data 


Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of the methods used, the degree of 
accuracy or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the 
scope of the study. 


suggest that boys should be admitted later 
than girls, as much as six:'months or more 
later. The result of such a practice is sup- 
posed to be the reduction of frustration for 
boys and the reduction of dropouts of boys 
in secondary school years due to failures in 
academic work. Along with this suggestion, 
it is recommended that mental age norms 
be revised to provide norms for each sex. 
Perhaps the view presented in the article 
is more realistic than the one in use, when 
the slower maturation of boys at the ele- 
mentary level is considered. Of course many 
other factors must also be reviewed. 


HISTORY ON WHEELS: Unlike the 
small state of New Jersey, where the histor- 
ical sites are readily accessible to all, Wis- 
consin has had to adapt itself to permit 
the people of its state to enjoy the benefits 
of the state museum. The Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education reported recently that the 
State Historical Society has provided a 
“Historymobile.” This red and _ silver 
trailer serves as a mobile museum, trans- 
porting educational exhibits of state and 
regional nature throughout Wisconsin. The 
material is a valuable supplement to the 
study of history in the schools. 


A TIMELY WARNING: “Mass Educa- 
tion May Lose the Individual” is the title 
of an article by Arthur W. Foshay in the 
May, 1959, issue of the Teachers College 
Record. It is a thought-provoking discus- 
sion of the current trend toward what the 
author describes as a “dehumanizing” proc- 
ess. Some of the characteristic elements of 
this process are the offering of college 
courses via television, the ‘incritical accept- 
ance of mass testing on a nationwide basis, 
or the plans to improve curriculums by a 
simple regrouping of pupils. 

Jane E. Cornish 
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Learning Is Not for Sale 


By GEORGE H. COOKE 


THERE IS A KIND OF LONELINESS about 
most learning. In a real sense it can only 
be an individual act. We cannot be forced 
to learn. The brainwashing techniques, 
the subtle, repetitive advertising, use of re- 
wards and punishments, are as close as one 
can come to forced learning. Adults may 
often express the desire to force or convey 
knowledge and understanding to the young 
or ignorant. This could be a desirable 
practice if society could be certain of the 
nature and the goodness of forced learning. 
But man has a built-in protection against 
forced learning. Since man does his own 
learning, he is able to choose whether he 
will learn or not. This assumes that we 
acknowledge learning as believing, accept- 
ing, and behaving. 

Learning is not a commodity that is for 
sale; once acquired, it cannot be returned 
or exchanged. Intellectual growth is not a 
thing; hence it cannot be inherited. Man 
often thinks, “If I could just get other 
people to think, act, and believe as I do, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Once we heard a speaker who offered 
a one dollar bill to whoever would 
come to the stage and take it from his 
hand. Though many in the audience 
doubted his willingness to give away 
money, one young man took the chance 
of going to the stage. He got the dollar. 
The speaker then said to him, “You 
can spend this dollar, and then you 
will no longer have it. But, with educa- 
tion, you cannot do that. You cannot 
spend it like money, yet like money, 
you must earn it. It is not for sale.” 

No, education cannot be bought and 
sold. We think the author makes the 
point well. He is associate professor of 
education, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 


to know what I know, the world would be 
Utopia.” Heaven forbid! This was impos- 
sible even for the Master Teacher. The 
apprentice can never duplicate his master’s 
work because the apprentice is a person. 
Since learning can neither be bought nor 
sold, by the same rule it cannot be lost, 
stolen, or even given away. Man does for- 
get, lose skills and attitudes, but all is not 
lost. Man is never the same again after he 
has learned a fact, skill, attitude, or under- 
standing. 

Learning in a real manner is probably 
the most democratic part of life. It recog- 
nizes no age, color, race, economic position, 
or previous ancestors. A person endowed 
with considerable wealth could acquire the 
best tutor, the finest instructional materials 
and techniques, and have free time, but 
learning is the sole responsibility of the 
learner. The important prerequisites for 
learning are to be found within the pro- 
spective learner. These include, at least, 
the desire and the ability to learn. There 
are many fine prospective learners so situ- 
ated in life that opportunity, materials, 
time, and assistance are not available. 
Within our own society man has many 
more opportunities than are used. Learn- 
ing may be more difficult under adverse 
circumstances but it is possible when both 
desire and ability are present in sufficient 
quantity and quality. 

Learners might as well face up to the 
fact that learning is for most individuals 
a slow and somewhat painful process. Man 
learns to walk regardless of a few bumps; 
he learns to speak a foreign language or 
how to control a ball. Man receives help, 
encouragement, rewards, punishment and 
guidance, but he must do the learning. A 
university, a library, or even a city may 
be called a seat of learning. This means 
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man may use these places as sources, but 
he must do the learning. Man must be- 
come involved in order to learn to make 
the facts, skills, understandings, attitudes 
become a part of himself. However, a 
degree of learning or a kind of learning 
takes place when we memorize or acquire 
knowledge even with little or no under- 
standing. Learning always makes a differ- 
ence; the difference may not be measurable 
or significant. A good learner loves to 
learn. 

The human animal comes into the world 
with a built-in desire to learn. The very 
young are equipped with insatiable curi- 
osity and an abnormal desire to acquire 
knowledge, skill, 
their world. Adults are bothered no end 


and understanding of 
by this trait of the young, and unless great 
care is used these traits may fade into the 
background. A genuine learner may be lost 
due to the impatience of older people. 
The reasons for this unfortunate posi- 
tion are the failures of adults to give atten- 
tion to the desire for learning, and the 
fears of adults for the welfare and safety 
of the venturesome learner. The adage 
holds here: “Learn to swim but don’t go 
near the water.” Is it possible to learn to 
learn? If so, this would give credence to 
the principle “He knows enough who 
knows how to learn.” A good learner ac- 
quires skill in differentiation, integration, 


and generalization. Man can acquire skill 


in learning and confidence in his own 
ability. He develops a technique. Learning 
at times occurs by insight. Man faces a 
problem, or he has needs, desires, and 
pressures; there seems to be no ready solu- 
tion. However, he has a wealth, a reservoir 
of experiences, facts, knowledges, pictures. 
By a mental process he reorganizes these 
fragments into a new combination. He ap- 
plies a test of reality, an estimate of the 
worth of his process, What we have here 
is man learning by thinking, by a reorgani- 
zation of experience. Man should have ex- 
perience in meeting problems, real or con- 
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trived, and should be pushed into using 
his experiences to obtain additional in- 
sights. 

We have all seen people perform diff 
cult exercises of one sort or another. The 
performance may seem easy. 

We have been subjcted to advertisements 
of “Learn in ten easy lessons” or “Foreign 
languages made easy”; again, “Take a 
course in the art of conversation.” This 
last might deserve a word; here, the error 
is that brilliant conversation can be learned 
regardless of how dull or uninformed the 
person might be. The experts in a field 
seem to do their work without effort. But 
the accomplished performer in any field 
will usually admit his long hours of study. 

Errors of learning are made by assuming 
that a group of individuals who know very 
little can somehow generate understanding 
by pooling their ignorance. A, group has 
never composed a poem or painted a pic- 
ture or contributed a basic discovery. We 
can share knowledge, but the learning is 
still an individual problem. 

Man reacts to factors in his environment 
in terms of his previous experiences. This 
is true whether he hears a word or sound, 
sees a word or a picture, or observes a 
process. But the learning is not made easy 
by a picture or an object; man may not 
“see” the picture. The richer and the 
deeper appreciation or enlightenment man 
has, the more meaningful should be his 
new accomplishment and, consequently his 
learning. 

Man may not understand a problem in 
foreign affairs, or how the differential op- 
erates, or even how to make out a blank 
called 1040, because he will not or cannot 
do as the expert has done. Learning is not 
for sale; we cannot buy it with money, but 
only with the currency of effort, ability, 
motivation, and the opportunity. Perhaps 
it is a disservice to give emphasis to ease 
of learning when most people find true 
learning to be slow and painful. Man is, 
or man becomes, whatever he has learned. 
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Loyalty Oaths for Teachers? 


By J. K. 


Prior TO WorLp War I, only a few states 
had written into law any bill that pre- 
scribed loyalty oaths as a prerequisite to 
teaching. Since that time, however, there 
has been a definite trend toward this type 
of legislation, with the result that over half 
of the states now have on their statute 
books regulations to that effect. 

Along with this development has come a 
change in the character of teachers’ oaths. 
At first, the usual procedure was to have 
teachers—as public officials—pledge to up- 
hold both the state and national constitu- 
tions. Later, several states added to the 
requirement a pledge to develop patriotism, 
and at least two states included a vow that 
the teacher would not teach certain politi- 
cal theories. 

In the last few years, the fear of com- 
munism has given impetus to a new form 
of oath—a nondisloyalty oath. Several states 
now require that the teacher swear that he 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author says that there is a differ- 
ence between loyalty oaths and non- 
disloyalty oaths. The former applies to 
swearing to uphold the state and na- 
tional constitutions. The latter refers to 
the widespread practice of requiring 
teachers and other public employees to 
swear that they are not, have not been, 
and will not become members of any 
organizations that are regarded by the 
United States Attorney General as sub- 
versive. 

Is it right and proper to require 
teachers to sign nondisloyalty oaths? 
Before you make a hasty answer to 
this question, we suggest that you read 
what the article has to say. The writer 
is on the staff of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 


ROACH 


is not, has not been, and will not know- 
ingly become a member of any organiza- 
tion that advocates the violent overthrow 
of constitutional government. A consider- 
able number of states have before them (or 
have enacted) legislation that makes mem- 
bership in a subversive organization prima 
individual is not 
qualified to teach. So pronounced has pub- 
lic alarm been over the “Red scare” that 
this period in the history of American edu- 
cation may well carry such a label. 

Unfortunately, the measures adopted by 
the states to allay the fear of the general 
public have created considerable division 
among teachers. Whereas some educational 
organizations have come out strongly in 
support of these legislative programs, other 
professional groups have vigorously op- 
posed such action, In view of the signifi- 
cance of the problem, it behooves the in- 
dividual teacher to examine critically the 
conflicting viewpoints offered in support of 
each position. 

Stated simply, the problem is: Should 
membership in an organization considered 


facie evidence that an 


subversive by the state and/or federal gov- 
ernment be sufficient grounds for dismiss- 
ing teachers from publicly supported 
schools? 

Those who would answer this question 
in the negative may believe that the adop- 
tion of such a criterion constitutes an in- 
fringement on the teacher's civil liberties. 
For such action is based upon a double 
standard that denies a teacher the same free- 
dom of belief and legal action that other 
citizens enjoy. Those who would answer the 
question in the afhrmative, however, would 
probably point out that the teacher's spe- 
cial position warrants imposing certain re- 
strictions not demanded of other citizens. 
According to this latter group, the right 
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to teach is not a question of liberties but 
one of qualifications. And they would place 
loyalty to our democratic society and ob- 
jective scholarship high on the list of such 
qualifications. Since the member of a sub- 
versive organization must devotedly serve 
a discipline that both threatens our free 
society and limits his search for truth to 
the narrow grooves of party-line thinking, 
he obviously cannot properly perform the 
function of a teacher. 

Those who would answer our question 
in the “negative” would apparently have 
no quarrel over the requisites emphasized 
by the “affirmative” group. However, they 
would reject the hypothesis that loyalty and 
objective scholarship can, or should be, 
measured by the proposed yardstick. In- 
stead, they would contend that the proper 
place to assay such qualities is in the class- 
And if conventional procedures 
should prove that the teacher has violated 
professional ethics, they would have him 
dismissed—not because he is a member of 
any organization but because he is not a 
good teacher, To use as an alternative for 
an overt act the political and social views 
of the accused is to substitute presumption 
of guilt for proved fact. Such presumption, 
moreover, is based upon the un-American 
doctrine of guilt by association. 

To the “affirmative” group, however, the 
implications of belonging to organizations 
like the Communist party are such that a 
teacher's membership cannot be viewed 
simply as an expression of social and po- 
litical beliefs. They would maintain that 
the teacher, by being a member of a sub- 
versive organization, logically can be ex- 
pected to embrace its purpose—the violent 
overthrow of our system of government. 
According to this conclusion, membership 
in itself constitutes an overt act. Thus, it 
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is not a matter of guilt by association when 
these members are declared to be unfit to 
teach. 
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Despite careful investigation in recent 
years, only a few scattered instances of dis- 
loyal teachers have been uncovered. These 
cases, however, have been magnified to such 
proportions as to arouse public anxiety— 
an anxiety which the “negative” group may 
believe ignores the fact that the teaching 
profession has both the means and the will 
to deal with the situation. What this group 
may well fear is that the surrender of pro- 
fessional responsibility to outside organiza- 
tions may result in witch hunts, censorship, 
and other activities that run counter to the 
principle of academic freedom. If this sit- 
uation were to prevail, then the harm done 
to education would far exceed the dangers 
from which it was to be rescued. 

There is little question but what the 
“affirmative” group also recognizes the 
hazards involved in following the policy 
they recommend, And they undoubtedly 
would re-examine their decision if they 
considered the predictions of the “nega- 
tive” side to be inevitable. However, they 
would not look upon current legislation as 
a per se violation of the principle of aca- 
demic freedom. According to their posi- 
tion, academic freedom should not be in- 
terpreted as granting the teacher unquali- 
fied privileges. And to defend, in its name, 
a situation which the people will not tol- 
erate is to invite attacks upon the entire 
concept of academic freedom. 

Finally, the “affirmative” group may con- 
sider their decision to be a calculated risk— 
a necessary step to prevent our democracy 
from falling prey to subversive movements 
which history reveals have shown no hesi- 
tation in crushing freedom of expression. 

On the other hand, the “negative” group 
would be opposed to any policy, no matter 
how expedient, that would compromise the 
principle of freedom of thought. For they 
would fear that, in our anxiety to defend 
democracy, we may destroy the very liber- 
ties which we are fighting to preserve. 
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How Many Kinds of Diplomas? 


By KERMIT DENNIS 


IN THE WAKE OF SPUTNIK all sorts of sug- 
gestions have arisen for strengthening and 
raising standards in our American high 
schools. Many of the reforms demanded 
by the public and press have real founda- 
tion. Among the cures proposed for edu- 
cational ills is the differentiated diploma, 
which would acknowledge the type of cur- 
riculum pursued while in high school, Such 
a plan, adopted at Indianapolis, has been 
given much publicity with resultant pres- 
sure in local communities. 

Before adoption of the multiple diploma 
practice in any high school, I feel that the 
merits and faults should be carefully 
weighed. Will the new plan solve more 
problems than it creates? To gain some in- 
formation on the trend in thinking among 
other high-school administrators, I recently 
polled 500 class A, B, C, and D high schools 
in Michigan. The principals were asked: 

(1) Do you issue more than one type of 
diploma? 

(2) If so, what types do you issue? 

(3) If you issue more than one type, how 
do you rate the success of your plan? 

(4) If you now issue only one type, are 
you considering a change to multiple types? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


No doubt about it, the question of 
whether secondary schools should issue 
multiple or single diplomas to graduat- 
ing students is a hot issue. Here is an 
instance in which a writer reports his 
survey of practices in Michigan sec- 
ondary schools. Also, he lists arguments 
given by principals for and against the 
use of multiple diplomas. What could 
be fairer than that? And less emotional 
too? The author is principal of the 
high school in Coldwater, Michigan. 


Replies were received from 466 of the 
500 polled. 

In reply to question 1, there were 71 
schools that grant more than one type of 
diploma. The other 395 schools use only 
one. 

It might be expected that most of the 
schools granting multiple diplomas would 
be class A schools, where size would permit 
a more specialized curriculum according 
to the abilities and needs of the pupils. 
This was not the case, however, the break- 
down being: 


Multiple Single Percentage 


Class A Schools 12 80 13 
Class B Schools 21 134 14 
Class C & D Schools 38 181 17 


Question 2 brought to light the informa- 
tion that in the schools where multiple 
types of diplomas are granted there is little 
similarity in the naming of the types of 
diplomas or the number of types issued by 
any one school. Several schools used a four- 
diploma arrangement: academic, voca- 
tional, commercial, and general. Several 
schools grant only two types: regular di- 
ploma and certificate of attendance. 

Replies to question 3—if you use more 
than one type of diploma, how do you rate 
the success of your plan?—were: 

Entirely satisfactory 37 
Some problems 
Not satisfactory 7 
No report 6 


Of the 395 schools that use the single 
diploma, 140 indicated, in reply to ques- 
tion 4, that they are considering a multiple 
plan or at least are watching with interest 
developments elsewhere. 

Under part 5 of the questionnaire, prin- 
cipals were invited to make remarks con- 
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veying their attitudes on the diploma ques- 
tion. About half were favorable to the idea 
of multiple diplomas and half adverse. 

The main statements for the multiple 
diploma were: It gives recognition to schol- 
ars and ambitious workers. It raises stand- 
ards. The seat-warming pupil does not de- 
serve the same diploma as others receive. 
It would again make the diploma mean 
something. It would be an incentive toward 
better work. 

Arguments against: No one looks at the 
diploma after graduation day, so why be 
concerned? Employers can get the true pic- 
ture by contacting the school. A transcript 
is more meaningful than any diploma could 
be. It would set up a “caste” system in our 
high schools. It would raise more problems 
than it would solve. It would be difficult to 
administer. 

A significant point brought out in this 
section was the volunteered statements by 
ten principals that the multiple diploma 
plan had been used in their schools, but 
had been discarded for various reasons. 

After much study of the matter, I still 
have many unresolved questions: 

(1) If the multiple diploma plan is good, 
why have many of the schools discontinued 
use of it? 

(2) The legislatures of the states of Texas 
and Delaware have legislated against the 
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issuance of more than one type of diploma. 
If the plan is good, why this move? 

(3) Is it democratic to infer that one 
type of learning is more important than 
another? Is not the secretary or the me- 
chanic just as important to our national 
welfare as the scholar? 

(4) Would not many who are totally un- 
qualified try for the academic diploma be- 
cause of the stigma attached to the other 
types? 

(5) Is it not better through testing and 
counseling to guide the pupils into the 
courses for which they are best suited? 

(6) Will the loafer type of pupil work 
any harder because of the threat of not 
receiving an academic diploma? 

(7) So little attention is ever given to 
a diploma after graduation. Will the rec- 
ord keeping necessary for multiple diplomas 
be worth the effort? 

(8) Is it possible that a multiple-diploma 
arrangement would set up a “caste” system 
in our schools? 

(9) Is it probable that a multiple di- 
ploma plan would produce poor public re- 
lations, especially in smaller American com- 
munities? 

Unless the above questions can be an- 
swered favorably, this writer believes that 
the general adoption of a multiple diploma 
arrangement would not be wise. 


Lay Boards and Education 


Now, the more that school board members delve into the most basic areas of their responsibility, the 
more disconcerted and even alarmed become those with professional responsibilities in public education. 
As a former teacher, principal and superintendent, I find this response understandable. To a person who 
has studied public education at a professional level and who recognizes that education is a complicated 
business whose problems seldom lend themselves to simple solution, the idea of “amateur” direction of 
our schools can raise all sorts of fears. Such a response reflects a broader dilemma of free nations in the 
growing complexity of the modern world, the dilemma between the demand for skilled proficiency on the 
one hand, and the demands of democratic direction of public policy on the other.—W. A. SHANNON in 
the School Executive. 
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Courses in Occupations? 


By CHARLES R. FOSTER 


IN A RECENT sURVEY by a letter to the 
state departments of education in forty-nine 
states, we inquired into the extent to which 
occupational information is made available 
to the high-school youth of the country. 
Analysis of the replies suggested strongly 
that: 

(1) The teaching of courses in occupa- 
tions (once rather widely encouraged) has 
markedly declined; in many states such 
courses are either nonexistent or few in 
number. 

(2) Occupational information is reported 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In commenting on this manuscript, 
we wish to make two points: 

(1) Education means a great deal 
more to each of us when we have clari- 
fied the area of our vecational goal, 
viz., career in college, competency in 
stenography and typing, merchandising 
skills, technical skills, and so forth. 
Every student who has not yet defined 
and accepted his broad vocational goal 
will have to do so or be without an 
educational target. 

(2) The separation of vocational edu- 
cation narrowly conceived into sepa- 
rate vocational schools and separate 
general high schools has erected a bar- 
rier to co-operation between “vocation- 
al personnel” and “educational person- 
nel,” which is to be regretted. This di- 
chotomy in organization of schools, 
staffs, and services exists in many but 
not all of the larger cities. 

What has this got to do with this ar- 
ticle? Just this: that knowledge of oc- 
cupations can be a necessary prelude 
to wise vocational choice; and that a 
wise decision on one’s vocation will 
make one’s education really tick. The 
author is assistant dean, College of 
Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


as being given in units (of from one to six 
weeks’ duration, usually) either in English, 
social studies, or other courses. 

(3) State departments of education are in 
possession of extremely limited information 
as to the scope, frequency, or quality of in- 
struction now prevailing in this area. 

Many of the respondents, while most co- 
operative in endeavoring to provide the in- 
formation sought, frankly stated that they 
had little reliable information with which 
to answer the questions. 

Although this was not the main point of 
the inquiry, it was evident that two schools 
of thought appeared, Two or three of the 
state officials (replies were received from 
all forty-nine states) made a point of say- 
ing that they felt the trend was definitely 
away from including courses on occupa- 
tions and that such instruction should be 
integrated with other aspects of the instruc- 
tional program. An equal number said that 
they felt this area was very badly neglected 
and that, at a time when occupational 
guidance seems to be assuming a great 
national importance, it was high time some- 
thing should be done about it. 

In the reports of many states indicating 
that occupational information was being 
provided widely through units in English 
and social-studies courses (the most com- 
mon pattern), information as to the extent 
and the thoroughness of such programs was 
greatly lacking. 

Three questions come to mind in reflect- 
ing on this situation. 

(1) Has the virtual disappearance of 
courses in occupational information in 
large sections of the country been ade- 
quately replaced by the development of 
other ways of providing our young people 
with this important information, essential 
in career planning? 
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(2) Where they exist, are the units of 
work presumably devoted to this subject, in 
such courses as English and social studies, 
adequate for doing the job? 

(3) Are the teachers of the subject fields 
to which this responsibility has been as- 
signed prepared for this part of their task 
and are they motivated to do it properly? 

It is hazarded as a possibility that many 
of these teachers will give an amount of 
attention to occupational information that 
is proportionate to their interest in the 
subject, which may be very great or very 
little. It is also probable that many of these 
teachers, having been trained in the politi- 
cal science or literary aspects of their work, 
will have only the most limited familiarity 
with the world of work and the range of 
career opportunities extant. 
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Many institutions of higher learning offer 
courses in occupational information, but 
these are usually taken by guidance special- 
ists or counselors rather than classroom 
teachers who, presumably, are the ones who 
are given the responsibility of providing oc- 
cupational information to students in many 
of our schools. 

There is a further question as to whether 
or not the tremendous complexity of the 
world of work, and the great range of 
career opportunities it provides, can be 
anywhere nearly dealt with in a short unit 
of six or fewer weeks in occupational in- 
formation. 

These questions are disturbing at a time 
when our attention is directed, as it is to- 
day, to the importance of vocational guid- 
ance for our youth. 


Industry Supports Education? 


By Crayton E. BUELL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Industrial firms are fast becoming more and 
more interested in public education. And this is as 
it should be because they must depend on the 
effectiveness of the schools. The schools educated 
the scientists and industrialists who developed this 
nation—and educated them effectively. And it is 
important that industry be interested in keeping 
the schools as excellent as possible. 

But let us be clear about the proper relation of 
industry to education. Industry in the United States 
is highly competent in its own field. There is none 
better. Industrialists know industry and they know 
how to manage it. By the same token, educators 
know about schools and they know how to manage 
them. 

If industry is really in earnest about supporting 
and improving education, it can demonstrate this 
interest in certain established, substantial ways: 

1. Industry can work to improve teacher salaries 
in the community—so that the best teachers will not 
be enticed into industry because of the salary dif- 
ferential. 


2. Industry can encourage its personnel to work 
through established channels to make known its 
recommendations for change—through such groups 
as the parent-teacher association and the board of 
public education. 

3. Industry can continue to provide schools with 
many of the things they have been doing, but 
after finding out the actual needs of the schools. 

4. Industry can make it possible for teachers to 
afford to be teachers by providing them part-time 
work in the summer. 

5. Industry can work for increased taxes for 
school purposes. 

Is industry interested enough in the schools to 
give up the publicity value of the fringe contribu- 
tions it makes? Is it interested enough to pay that 
money, and more, in additional school taxes? Is its 
interest broad enough to seek to modify the school 
program through the established channels? Is it in- 
terested enough to permit the schools to be man- 
aged by qualified people who must, in turn, give 
the public the schools it wants—and pays for? 
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We Call It Sports Night 


By ROSS J. WILLINK 


AS SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES continue to 
spring up, almost overnight, on the farm- 
lands adjacent to the large metropolitan 
areas, many times adolescents find them- 
selves in neighborhoods practically devoid 
of recreational or amusement facilities. In 
the planned plazas, you'll find the latest 
in supermarkets, drugstores, hardware 
stores, and haberdasheries, but the once 
popular local movie house has not been 
built and only occasionally will you find 
a suburb that can boast of a Y.M.C.A. gym. 
Bowling alleys are beginning to offer eve- 
ning recreation for some youngsters, but 
this is limited both by interest and by 
available facilities. Although some sub- 
urban communities have planned parks for 
summer recreation with baseball diamonds, 
tennis courts, and play areas, the long win- 
ter months find the young people with time 
on their hands. 

The Maryvale school system in Cheek- 
towaga, a suburban community of Buffalo, 
New York, recognized this problem when it 
opened up the high school to the commu- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This how-we-did-it article has to do 
with providing a variety of community 
services for high-school youth in the 
school building every Friday evening. 
Why was this necessary or desirable? 
Because it was one of those brand-new 
communities whose nearby industries 
attract such zooming population that 
the children of the new residents have 
no roots and are at a loss to occupy 
their leisure time. America has lots of 
these mushroom cities—from California 
to Florida to Maine. 

This account tells about the situation 
in Cheektowaga, New York, where the 
author is peor of the Maryvale 
Senior High School. 


nity youngsters and started what it has 
called “Sports Nights.” 

Every Friday night, when the school fa- 
cilities are not used for other activities, the 
swimming pool, gymnasium, and cafeteria 
have been made available for these sports 
nights. A visiting parent has compared the 
use of the three facilities to Barnum’s 
“Three-Ring Circus.” You find one group 
of youngsters dancing in the cafeteria; a 
larger group is in the adjacent double gym- 
nasium playing basketball, volleyball, or 
shuffleboard, or working on the gym appa- 
ratus; and in the third ring, the swimming 
pool, are the aquatic-oriented students en- 
joying a refreshing swim. Obviously this 
does not solve the total suburban recrea- 
tional problem, but the popularity of the 
sports night has proved its success. As the 
school district has grown, the attendance 
at the sports night has had to be limited. 
Junior-high youngsters may attend one Fri- 
day, senior-high students the next Friday. 
So that these nights will not compete with 
other school functions, they are canceled 
when there is a basketball game, dramatic 
production, or musical production. How- 
ever, at least one junior-high and one sen- 
ior-high sports night are held each month. 

The sports night has been easy to ad- 
minister and control. Several precautionary 
regulations which were established have 
proved helpful. First, only Maryvale stu- 
dents and their guests are allowed to at- 
tend. A guestbook is kept at the door; stu- 
dents must register their guests and assume 
responsibility for conduct of their guests 
during the evening. Second, the students, 
once they enter the recreational area, are 
required to stay in that area until they 
leave for the evening. (The high school is 
constructed so that the three areas used 
are separate from the classroom and office 
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area of the buildings.) Third, supervisors 
must be Maryvale school system faculty 
members. Although parents have helped 
supervise, a minimum number of qualified 
teachers is required. Those faculty mem- 
bers who regularly supervise the sports 
nights receive financial compensation for 
this work. Two water-front directors (fac- 
ulty members who hold Red Cross swim- 
ming instructors’ cards) are in charge of 
the pool, and there is one supervisor in the 
gymnasium, one in the cafeteria, and one 
outside the building. In addition to those 
faculty members who receive compensation 
for supervision at the sports nights, all of 
the faculty members are assigned on a ro- 
tating basis to help out at these affairs. 
One of the 
group, such as the student council, the 


school’s student activities 
science club, or the senior class, sponsors 
each sports night. The admission price has 
been established at thirty-five cents, and 
the proceeds go to the activity that spon- 
sors the night. The student council has 
purchased a jukebox (noncoin operated) 
that is used as a source of music for the 
dancing in the cafeteria. The sponsoring 
group also sells refreshments, pop, potato 
chips, and candy bars. With the average 
number of students who attend the sports 
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night running between 250 and 350 and 
expenses for supervision approximating 
$25.00, the activity nets around $60.00. All 
of the school facilities are furnished with- 
out charge and the sponsoring group is re- 
sponsible for cleaning the areas at the end 
of the sports night. 

Several values are claimed for the sports 
night: 

(1) It is a healthy recreational outlet for 
the youngsters, under school supervision. 

(2) Public relations have been enhanced 
as the taxpayers see the buildings used to 
provide another worth-while community 
service. 

(3) The student council various 
other activities that the 
sports nights receive revenue that can be 


and 
school sponsor 
used for the operation of their activities. 

(4) The faculty sees students in an en- 
vironment very different from the class- 
room and may, therefore, learn more about 
the students as individuals. (Each faculty 
member supervises, without compensation, 
at least one sports night as part of an ad- 
ministrative philosophy based upon the 
above statement.) 

(5) It has been a source of additional 
financial help for those faculty members 
who are paid as regular supervisors. 


For a Congressman’s Tombstone 


By Jacos C. SoLovay 
Brooklyn, New York 


He who on earth was never lax, 


Emits ethereal orations; 


And bravely wields a ghostly ax 


On ghostly school appropriations. 


While children with their joy unclouded, 
With cramped angelic arms and knees, 
Sit patiently—divinely crowded— 
And sing their heavenly ABC’s. 
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Pressure Groups and T heir 
Influence on Public Education 


By 
SIDNEY P. ROLLINS 


IN 1870, 71 PER CENT of the population of 
America was rural; people lived on farms 
and in villages. By 1950, only 36 per cent 
of the people were rural, and many of 
them, particularly in the villages, were in- 
dustrial workers clustered near the larger 
cities. 

This change in community living is con- 
tinuaily urban-oriented. In the closely knit 
rural communities of the past, public edu- 
cation was intimate and understood, The 
function of the school was simple. Most 
learning went on in the home or in the 
church. The task of the school was to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The sons worked in the fields with their 
fathers. The daughters grew up in the 
kitchens with their mothers. The ethical 


values of the young, their citizenship, their 


vocational fitness, and their family mem- 
bership were derived from participation in 
the functions of the home and the church. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

There are economic and sociological 
stresses affecting community structure 
today that were not present when 
grandfather was a boy. These stresses 
quite commonly divide community 
groups and make the divisions fair 
game for organized pressure groups. We 
all recognize changes in social structure 
that are now bedeviling life in an in- 
dustrial civilization. But they can stand 
repeating for the sake of emphasis and 
clarity. What the author says makes 
sense because it’s true. He is associate 
professor of education in the graduate 
division of the Rhode Island College 
of Education 


With their families the boys and girls took 
part in community activities. Because the 
girls were needed in the home, because the 
boys were needed in the fields, they found 
themselves playing a useful and important 
role in the family and the community. 

In an urbanized setting these boys and 
girls have become economic liabilities. The 
fathers earn their livings away from the 
home. The increasing number of house- 
hold gadgets simplify homemaking to the 
extent that the help of the girls is no longer 
needed. Mothers find time to enter the la- 
bor market. The family finds fewer and 
fewer functions it can perform as a unit. 

In these circumstances the opportunities 
to learn skills once taught in the kitchen, 
in the field, and in the shop are denied to 
urban children of today. Opportunities to 
assume social responsibilities have also been 
considerably reduced. To function effec- 
tively in the community, the school has thus 
found it necessary to take over many of the 
tasks formerly carried on in the home. 

Families are no longer tied to the land. 
The urbanization of America has led to 
increased mobility of its people. Families 
move when economic opportunities appear 
brighter elsewhere. During the decade 1940- 
filty million Americans, approxi- 

one-third — of 


1950, 
mately population, 
changed their counties of residence. Many 
of these people moved into new states and 
even into new regions of our country. 


our 


America is on the move to such an extent 
that there are districts in 
which each September the new families out- 
number those who were there the previous 
May. Due in great part to this tremendous 
new mobility, individuals find it increas- 


some school 
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ingly more difficult to identify with their 
communities. Community and_ family 
group sanctions tend to disappear. Indi- 
viduals, in their new settings, often assume 
behavioral patterns which are foreign to 
their background and experience. 

In urban communities many people live 
near one another, but not in the sense of 
living in the same community. Many do 
not know their next door neighbors. Per- 
haps none of their activities is in common 
with the people who live across the street, 
or even in the same building. It is possible 
that the school may be one of the few forces 
in the community operating on a geograph- 
ical basis. 

A direct outgrowth of the urbanization 
of communities and the mobility of our 
population is the phenomenon of the mul- 
tiplicity of organizations. The tremendous 
growth in the number of organizations has 
helped to further the segmentation of the 
community, The single community interest 
groups of the past have been shattered into 
the many-faceted, multiorganizationed com- 
munity of the present. Each of the many 
groups has special interests of its own, Each 
brings pressures to bear upon public edu- 
cation, 

Patterns of thought, of belief, and of val- 
ues give form to the motivations and aspi- 
rations of individuals, These patterns un- 
derlie the ways in which people relate them- 
selves to one another and organize them- 
selves into groups. These groups have as- 
sumptions and expectations concerning hu- 
man growth, development, learning, and 
thinking. They have separate loyalties, em- 
ploy varying sanctions, and display differ- 
ent customs and manners. 

William A. Yeager in his book, School- 
Community Relations, has classified com- 
munity pressure groups into eight distinct 
categories. In a report of a study conducted 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Yeager 
ranked these group classifications according 
to “interest” and “pressure.” He concluded 
that those groups which had the greatest 
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interest in public education did not neces- 
sarily exert the greatest pressure. Groups, 
their interest rank, and their pressure rank 
follow: 


Nature of 
Group Emphasis 


Interest Pressure 
Rank Rank 
Religious 6 
Welfare and health 

Professional 

Patriotic 

Civic service 

Industrial 

Political 

Miscellaneous 8 8 
(Miscellaneous groups include athletic associations, 
fraternal organizations, clubs, theaters, library 
guilds, real-estate groups, and foreign parent 
groups.) 


From this tabulation it appears that re- 
ligious groups indicate an “interest” rather 
than exert a “pressure” in their activities, 
while industrial groups (such as public util- 
ities and other corporations) exert a “pres- 
sure” rather than indicate an “interest.” 

The University of Pittsburgh study also 
ranked the groups in order of benefit to 
public education. The rank order for this 
follows: 


Nature of Rank Order 
Group Emphasis of Benefit 
Civic service 1 
Welfare and health 
Religious 
Patriotic 
Professional 


Miscellaneous 
Industrial 


Political 8 


Sometimes various groups work secretly 
and insidiously. Backed by unlimited funds 
and intelligent leaders, they exert influ- 
ence upon public education out of all pro- 
portion to their educational usefulness. 
Such groups often capitalize on patriotism, 
economic unrest, economic power, religious 
belief, or racial bias. They employ the most 
advantageous means for expressing these 
powers and emotions—the radio, newspa- 
pers, the cinema, and television. 
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Pressure groups do exist and are often 
well intentioned, But the universal prob- 
lem which all such groups present is that 
these special interest groups view public 
education from a biased point of view. 
They often do not understand—perhaps 
will not understand—the broad aims of ed- 
ucation in America. Since the schools do 
belong to the people, society obviously 
should determine the functions and pur- 
poses of the schools. The problem is to de- 
termine who society or the public is. Is it 
the American Legion? Is it the labor un- 
ion? Is it the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
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P.T.A., or the ministerial association? All of 
these are part of the public. But no one of 
them is the public. 

And so the modern educational pattern 
becomes definitely the result of many inter- 
ests, social pressures, and influencing situ- 
ations in which many individuals, organi- 
zations, and institutions of community and 
national scope have participated. In a dy- 
namic, democratic society, communities 
and public education are destined to 
change. It is necessary that these changes be 
consistent and compatible with the best 
interests of those who are to be educated. 


Individuality 


In defense of those teachers who are devoted to the lively art 
of developing student individuality. 


By Martin Cart KiimMKko 
Bay Village, Ohio 


Ever since the launching of the great Russian 
experiment Sputnik, a great deal has been written 
about the status of our American educational sys- 
tem. The comments range from outright criticism 
to lofty extolments by the experts in their “ivory 
towers.” 

However, an important point of interest, lacking 
from the abundance of educational literature that 
is printed daily, is the absence of how we treat the 
individual student. 

The theme is not new, but the variation is one 
that should merit the attention of all those who 
point an accusing finger at our educational system. 
Many forget that three of their fingers are point- 
ing back at them. Ralph Waldo Emerson said in 
his fable, “The Mountain and the Squirrel”: 


.. T'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


The wise wit of American literature was ex- 
pressing a point that seems to have been mislaid 
by many of the present executioners of our educa 
tional system—the individual. These differences do 
count; to force conformity on our educational sys- 
tem would be suicide. It would be like some Or 
wellian novel, a slot machine type of system. Just 
push the right button and out would come the 
individual as ordered. A wise man gave his son 
this advice as he left for college: “Remember, my 
son, throughout life men will prize you—for the 
ways in which you are different.” 

However, in American schools today, we pre- 
sume to have placed a high premium upon indi 
viduality. Individuality rests upon differences. But 
we expend in schools a large portion of our energy 
cultivating likenesses among individuals. To a great 
extent we knead our efforts toward the cultivation 
of similar abilities in all pupils. We are even guilty 
of trying to cultivate these abilites to the same 
degree in all pupils. This is much like the baker 
cutting out all cookies with the same form. 
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They Ask Such Personal Questions! 


By GRACE A. MAYR 


WAVING HANbs and a barrage of questions 
from the girls in the senior business English 
class were provoked by our lesson that No- 
vember day. We were filling out sample job 
application blanks. 

“Must I tell the truth?’ 

“I'll be nineteen in July. Should I write 
eighteen for now or nineteen for when I've 
graduated?” 


“What does it mean ‘marital status’?” 

“How many dependents can I have?” 
(This girl somehow thought she could wan- 
gle $600 more on her year’s salary for every 
member of her family and wanted to list 
her mother, her father, and the family dog.) 

And finally from one girl who had read 
ahead, the flat-voiced statement, “They ask 
such personal questions!” 

The boys were quietly filling in thei 
blanks. 

A full-time job after graduation—that’s 
what every member of the class wanted; 
and each knew that a job by the following 
July meant that application must be made 
in the spring. We had the winter to plan, 
to study, and to practice. 

In October, following a series of lessons 
on the layout and the composition of the 
business letter, each pupil had selected a 
potential employer and had composed an 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

We like to have articles such as this 
because they describe actual practice. 
In this case, the practice is writing let- 
ters of application and filling out job- 
application blanks. The author has 
taught at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity and is now trying her hand at 
writing fiction and light verse for the 
popular field as well as continuing he 
contributions to educational magazines. 


original letter of request asking for a sam- 
ple application blank, carefully explaining 
that it was to be used in English class for 
practice. Each completed letter was sub- 
jected to the critical scrutiny of the other 
members of the class, who measured it 
against their own previously set up stand- 
ards on appearance, content, and tone. If 
the letter passed and also earned my ap- 
proval, it was added to the pile of outgoing, 
stamped mail and subsequently posted by 
the class secretary in the mailbox on the 
corner of the school grounds. Replies, 
which came back promptly to home ad- 
dresses, were excitedly brought into class— 
often this letter was the first formal business 
letter the pupil had ever received addressed 
impressively to himself and the resulting 
sense of importance was further enhanced 
by the pleasure of having it displayed on 
the classroom bulletin board for some days, 
where other groups using the room could 
also see it. 

Almost always the courteous answers in- 
cluded not only the desired application 
blank but also a cordial invitation to visit 
the personnel office when the time came to 
job hunt. There was no doubt about the 
pleasurable satisfaction and the warm sense 
of security this afforded the pupils who had 
at last made their first business contact on 
their own. Of particular interest was the 
sampling thus obtained of the various types 
of application blanks and letter styles in 
current use—so much more realistic than 
the necessarily limited models in our text- 
books. 

By the end of November everyone was 
supplied with his own practice, real-life ap- 
plication blank, all of which I had kept in 
the class file against the day when we would 
be ready. Pen in hand, each pupil eagerly 
accepted his blank and began working. 
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Questions continued, and sometimes all 
heads came up when a discussion ensued 
involving the necessity for honest answers 
on very personal matters—physical defects, 
for example; scholastic standing in high 
school, involvements with the law, person 
to be notified in case of emergency, and 
beneficiary! 

References were invariably required with 
full statement of addresses and positions. 
And this was a moment I had been antici- 
pating—the proper time to explain the im- 
portance of suitable references and the 
courtesy of asking permission of these men 
and women before using their names. Con- 


New Vistas for 


Today, with the increasing complexity of our 
technological society, with the movement of manu- 
facturing from the home to the factory, and with 
the rapid development in mechanization and spe- 
cialization found in nearly every part of our daily 
life, youth faces a challenge to understand this 
technical age. Education faces a problem in helping 
to prepare youth for a modern world. This chal- 
lenge has been accepted by the 
which provide youth with experiences in studying 
the materials, processes, products, and occupations 
of industry. 

Fundamentally, the industrial arts are a study of 
industry. The contributions of the industrial arts 
in the program of general education are to make 
it possible for individuals to understand and to cope 
more intelligently with the broad areas of industry 
and technology. The primary consideration in the 
industrial arts program is that it should relate to a 
development of an understanding of the dominant 
element of our culture, namely industry. This is 
accomplished through supervised problem-solving 
experiences in planning, investigating, experiment- 
ing, exploring, constructing, testing, and evaluating 
the materials, processes, products, and occupations 
of industry. Interpreting industry, discovering indi 
vidual interests and abilities, and helping individ 
uals to further their interests, and to make full use 


industrial arts, 
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sequently the application blanks were set 
aside until such permission had been sought 
either in person or by a note of request, en- 
closing the customary stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for reply. 

Once completed, the practice application 
blanks were tucked away in wallets and 
handbags for ready reference in filling out 
all kinds of personal data forms. 

In all, the pupils learned a great deal 
about job applications and, more impor- 
tant, about themselves. Some of the pupils 
later submitted the applications they had 
prepared in class and won through to their 
first jobs. 


Industrial Arts 


of their abilities, are responsibilities met through 
the industrial arts program. This is an instruc- 
tional program which is an essential part of the 
total program of education offered by the public 
schools, .. . 

Alert administrators, encouraged by a display of 
resourcefulness and nard work by the industrial arts 
teacher, are offering him a new challenge, that of 
sending gifted or above-average students into “edu- 
cational orbit.” A program of this kind should be 
conducted in a much different manner than a con- 
ventional class program. Learning takes place much 
faster, the limits of study and research are limited 
only by the ability of the student, teacher, and the 
resources available to them. The cooperation of 
teachers of science and mathematics with experts 
from business and industry offers a challenging fu- 
ture for schools. 

Industrial arts educators are proud that they have 
often been able to help children who have been 
unable to succeed in the more formal or academic 
studies of the school. However, some enlightened 
educators have realized the ability of this program 
to meet individual differences and have encouraged 
average and above-average students to take work in 
hese programs offer great promise in 
GueNnn I. Newnouse in the California 


the shops 
the future 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
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Book Reviews 


FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


The Integration of Human Knowledge by 
Ouiver L. Reiser. Boston: Porter Sargent 
Publisher, 1958. 478 pages, $8.00. 
Integration is a very popular word today. We 

read and hear a great deal about integration of 

knowledge. Reiser's book is an exception. It 
does not talk about integration, but integrates 
knowledge; it does not deplore the widening 
gap between natural sciences and humanities, 
but tries to fill the chasm; it does not point out 
the bifurcation of the realm of facts and the 
realm of values, but makes us aware of its 
artificial nature. The most striking feature of 
his major opus under review is the erudition of 
the author. Reiser does not write from secondary 
sources, excerpts or digests. He is equally at 
home in the various fields of man’s intellectual 
endeavors. Add to this vast knowledge the 
author's gift of lucid presentation and you will 
find the reviewer's verdict not exaggerated. 

The Integration of Human Knowledge is a 

first-class treatise, a mine of information and a 

delight to study. 

Integrated knowledge is not an end in itself. 
It is the most powerful and most noble instru- 
ment in bringing about an enhanced life, physio- 
logically and spiritually. True to the tradition 
of great thinkers, Reiser tries to live up to the 
moral task of philosophy by projecting an in- 
spiring vision of a better, more rational man- 
kind, a vision which stems from pervasive sen- 
sitivity to man’s self-inflicting misery “and from 
a strong commitment to true, genuine values, 
men everywhere cherish but are unable to im- 
plement. The author is not prone to semantic 
quibbling about the notion of the good life.” 
He is more interested in the conditions of the 
good life, in all the factors which help man 
toward a full self-realization—favorable econom- 
ic and educational conditions, the right to ex- 
plore, to know and apply the truth, the right to 
move and associate, the right to participate in 
governmental policies, the right to free expres- 
sion and worship. The values so dear to Reiser 
are the creed of humanism. It is not a new 
creed. Almost every great thinker of the past 
and present has embraced it. Reiser succeeds in 
making us realize the present urgent need for a 
global ethics which could transcend national 
and religious boundaries, and calls our atten- 
tion to the amassed facts of empirical studies of 


man which support it. A global ethics faces 
greater obstacles in human inertia, powerful 
customs and institutions, than in an unbiased 
scrutiny of facts related to man’s social be- 
havior. The global view of science did not fall 
into man’s lap without a struggle. Man had to 
fight ignorance, superstition, and the lust for 
power of the callous oppressors to bring it about. 
[he major obstacles in developing a global, 
humanistic ethics are of the same kind. 

Reiser attempts to give his scientific human- 
ism a religious background of a_ pantheistic 
character. He subscribes to the theory of emer- 
gence, which not only claims a continuous 
creativity in the universe but also explains this 
surging unfolding of higher levels as an act of a 
cosmic, divine power. His book abounds in such 
religious notions as “Cosmic Imagination,” 
“Cosmic Lens,” “Cosmic Sensorium or Field,” 
and “Cosmic Conciousness.” The logically 
minded reader will find many instances of non 
sequitur and false analogies. The more re- 
ligiously minded reader will reject Reiser’s 
physical pantheism. The reviewer himself would 
have liked to see a separate part devoted ex- 
clusively to metaphysical speculations. But these 
are minor flaws in the otherwise very interesting 
and inspiring book. 

SAMUEL L. HART 


Learning and Teaching Arithmetic by J. 
Houston Banks. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. 405 pages, $5.95. 

This reviewer feels that there is no book on 
the market which strikes the proper balance 
between professionalized arithmetic content and 
mature teaching methods as well as the Banks 
text. The author feels that a master teacher of 
arithmetic must possess a depth of understand- 
ing of his subject before he can impart it to his 
students. With this end in view, Banks has 
organized the text into chapters which alter- 
nately present first the basic concepts of arith- 
metic and then some excellent suggestions for 
teaching them to children. 

The early chapters of the book provide a 
development of the nature and structure of our 
number system and include systems of other 
bases. The binary and octonal numbers are 
given consideration. The treatment of the basic 
number combinations to include the zero facts, 
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namely 3 + 0, 6 — 0, and so on, meets with the 
reviewer's unqualified approval. The author in- 
cludes many different approaches and algorisms 
for the solution of a single example or problem 
—there is no one way to solve a problem. Multi- 
plication can be done by the Russian Peasant 
method, the scratch method, the lattice method, 
as well as by the regular conventional forms. 
This is in keeping with the modern viewpoint 
of encouraging children to see other ways of 
doing things. The treatment of long division, 
the development of thought patterns which will 
prove helpful to the beginner, are excellent. 

The author stresses both the operations and 
the inverse operations and brings out many new 
topics such as modulo arithmetic, fields, and 
domains, and includes an excellent treatment of 
natural numbers, Chapter 10 dealing with ap- 
proximate numbers and significant digits is an 
excellent treatment of a topic which is difficult 
for beginning teachers. 

The organization of the material in the text, 
the clean and attractive format with its many ex- 
cellent diagrams, and the inclusion of short, con- 
cise, yet challenging exercises at the close of 
each chapter are outstanding features of the 
book, which has this writer's recommendation. 

MARVIN C, VOLPEL 


Trigonometry by Dorotuy Rees and Paut 
K. Rees. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 318 pages, $3.96. 
These authors have taken great pains to 

render their explanations and development of 

topics clear and complete. This is also true of 
their presentation of illustrative examples. 
The order of topics is intriguing. Trigono- 
metric functions in any quadrant are taken up 
in Chapter 1, following a well-presented ex- 
position of directed line segments, rotation, and 
radius vector. Then Chapter g@, after an excel- 
lent initial discussion of significant figures, goes 
on to special definitions of functions of acute 
angles of a right triangle, with the explanation 
that these are desirable because “it is not neces- 
sary to have the angle in standard position.” 
Presentations are worded with great thought, 
to help the student see through and beyond the 

“sticky” points that we teachers have to spend 

so much time on. Witness the treatment of the 

following: radian measure, the arc-radius-central 
angle relationship; angular speed and linear 
speed; the reference angle—and an unusually 
good handling of negative angles; also, periodic- 
ity, amplitude, logarithms. 

The authors’ point of view is “different” as 
well as competent, so many times. To mention 
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a few: the ambiguous case is handled without a 
long table of relationships, but instead by 


analysis if sinB = when a, b, and A are 


a 
given, Again, when does a textbook ever men- 
tion that the Law of Cosines could be used 
when ssa are given? (But your advanced place- 
ment class will find this out!) 

It is interesting to note that the relationship 
for the cosine of the sum of two angles is de- 
veloped, then followed immediately by these 
derivations: cosine of the difference of two 
angles, cosine of twice an angle, cosine of half 
an angle. Then follows in like manner the 
derivation of the sine of the sum of two angles, 
followed by the same sequence; then the tan- 
gent sequences. This is truly different! 

It is good to have a chapter on spherical 
trigonometry. Five-place logarithm tables are 
given; four-place tables of natural trigonometric 
tables. There is an excellent balance between 
analytical and numerical work; and the prob- 
lems given look good and seem to offer good 
learning experiences. 

ANDREW F. CRAFTS 
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TEXTS FOR 
TEACHING trom 


THE BISHOP METHOD OF 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


by Edna Bryte Bishop and 
Marjorie Stotler Arch 
The first complete Bishop Method text. Its 200 
pages and 600 illustrations enable teachers and 
students, in classrooms and homes, to understand 
and skillfully apply the step-by-step techniques 
that stress perfection ond accuracy with moxi- 
mum use of the sewing machine and minimum 
use of handwork. Developed to assure custom- 
quality garment construction, the Bishop Method 
permits teachers to teach and students to sew 
more easily, more quickly and with more pro- 
fessional results. Text includes glossary, index 


and specially prepared tests. 


OUR AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


by Dimond ¢ Pflieger 


A senior high school text written to accomplish 
four purposes: (1) to stimulate interest in our 
government; (2) to provide essential understand- 
ing of the operations of our government; (3) 
to promote careful thinking about governmental 
problems; (4) to encourage active participation 
in government activities. Major ideas are sup 
ported by up-to-date facts, statistics and i'lus- 
trations that lead the student to a deeper un- 
derstanding of his rights and responsibilities as 
o citizen. End-of-chapter questions, ideas for 


discussion, glossory and suggested activities 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street * Chicago 6 


The Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion by EpNA BryTe Bishop and MARJortt 
Arcu. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1959. 220 pages, $2.20 (paperbound). 
I am most enthusistic about this new “meth- 

ods” book and feel that it meets a classroom 

need and should serve the amateur seamstress 
in the development of her skills. 

The book is fully and clearly illustrated. Any- 
one with the WILL to learn to sew well can 
easily follow the Bishop Method and without 
difficulty achieve success. : 

I particularly liked the seventh chapter, ‘‘Fit- 
ting and cutting-to-fit.” So many times a person 
with meticulous standards and skills of work- 
manship loses out on the satisfactions of the 
finished product because the fit may leave much 
wanting! Mrs. Bishop has insight of the prob- 
lems of fit and reveals that many real problems 
of fitting may be solved by studying the key 
grain lines. She then proceeds to define the key 
grain lines in the various parts of a garment. 
The illustrations and explanations are excellent. 

Throughout the book there is an emphasis on 
the importance of good work habits: the need to 
press as you go, lay darts and folds in the right 
direction, the importance of stay stitching, the 
value of following correct direction in stitching, 
and so on. 

I feel that this book meets a need in and out 
of the classroom. Sewing can be a great and 
satisfying adventure and with the Bisnop 
MetHop oF CLorHinc ConsTRUCTION at hand, 
anyone with the will to create a garment can go 
ahead with the expectation of success. 

Beatrice McKINLEY 


Wide, Wide World (Grade 7, “America 
Reads” series) by Roperr C, Poo.ey, At- 
FRED H. GRoMMON, and EpyTHE DANIEL. 
Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1959- 528 pages, $3.60. Record album to 
accompany book, $5.50. 

Wide, Wide World is a fascinating collection 
of various types of literature: biographies, fa- 
bles, poems, myths, legends, plays, songs, stories, 
true narratives, articles, and essays. The collec 
tion is a particularly good one not only because 
of the good variety of content but also because 
of the high quality of the selections. 

Good judgment has been shown in the choice 
of selections which extend the background of 
general information of the reader. The material 
is of such high interest value that students will 
want to read it. Stories and poems about Amer- 
ica, world neighbors, the outdoor world, and 
important people are some of the general clas- 
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sifications found in the anthology. Selections 
from such authors and poets as Cornelia Meigs, 
Edna Ferber, Walter Brooks, Rudyard Kipling, 
Paul Gallico, Car] Sandburg, Emily Dickinson, 
Hamlin Garland, Walter de la Mare, and Rob- 
ert Browning add distinction to the material 
in the book. 

Many appropriate illustrations, colored as 
well as black and white, add meaning and in- 
terest to the content. 

At the end of each story are excellent follow- 
up activities. They have headings such as the 
following: “How well did you read?” “From the 
illustrator,” “From the author,” “For your read- 
ing.” Interpretive skills, vocabulary building 
skills, and reference skills are systematically be- 
ing presented in an appealing and stimulating 
way. Proper pronunciation and clear definitions 
of words are found in the glossary. 

There is a long-playing record which accom- 
panies Wide, Wide World and plays for fifty- 
three minutes. Although most of the selections 
are taken from the anthology, there are some 
supplementary selections. Of the total playing 
time, about half is for poetry and the other half 
for prose. Because there are five bands on the 
record, the selections can be used easily at the 
completion of the reading material from the 
anthology. The narrator, Arthur Luce Klein, 
skillfully presents the motivation for listening 
to the selections. The readers, both men and 
women, have a variety of voice quality, a 
warmth of delivery, and insight into the mean 
ings involved. 

Children who are reading on the seventh- 
grade level or above will find the anthology and 
the record challenging, enjoyable, and educa- 
tionally profitable. 

Harriett I. PArrerson 


Plane Trigonometry by NATHAN O. NILEs. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1959- 234 pages, $3.95. 

This textbook, according to its author, is 
intended “to give a modern flavor to trigonom- 
etry” by shifting the emphasis from computation 
to the analytical aspects of the subject. As 
would be expected, therefore, it is not an ortho- 
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dox text featuring a routine development of the 
traditional subject matter. For example, only 
the law of sines and the law of cosines are con 
sidered in the solution of oblique triangles. The 
concept of radian measure is introduced very 
early (p. 10). Slide-rule procedures are empha 
sized throughout. However, nothing essential to 
a thorough understanding of trigonometry has 
been omitted. Topics such as the tangent law, 
the half-angle formulas, and a discussion of the 
mil as a unit of angular measure are available in 
an appendix. There appears to be an adequate 
number of suitable problem lists 

The book is well bound, on good paper, has 
adequate illustrations, and is well written and 
readable. 

It is difficult, in a field as stable as trigonom 
etry, to depart significantly from the traditional 
pattern and still have a book which is suited to 
use of the average instructor who may not be 
fully abreast of the most recent developments in 
mathematical vocabulary, symbolism, and _ the- 
ory. Professor Niles appears to have succeeded 
unusually well in this endeavor. 

Craupe H. Brown 
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The CLEARING Houst 


ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you would like to 
have published, our editorial staff will be happy to con- 
sider it. Our program has launched many new writers. 
Submit your work for free editorial evaluation and fur- 
ther information. We consider all types of material: 
fiction, poetry, juveniles, religious books, scholarly work, 
teaching texts. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Atten.: Mr, BYRON 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Brown, professor of mathematics and 
chairman of the division of science and mathe- 
matics at Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri, is the author of The Teach- 
ing of Secondary Mathematics. 

Mr. Crafts is chairman of the mathematics 
department at Scarsdale (New York) High 
School. 

Dr. Hart is chairman of the department of 
philosophy at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Teaneck, New Jersey. He is the author of 
Treatise on Values. 

Mrs. McKinley, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department at Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, New Jersey, was named by 
Seventeen as one of the top ten homemaking 
teachers of 1959. 

Dr. Patterson is professor of education and 
co-ordinator of student teaching at Willimantic 
State College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Dr. Volpel is chairman of the department of 
mathematics, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland. 


Paperbounds Received 
From Pocket Books, INc., 650 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y.: 
The Big Fisherman by 


Lioyp C. Dovuctas, 
1959. 597 pages, 50 cents. 

Oedipus the King by Sopnoc.es (translated by 
Bernard M. W. Knox), 1959. 110 pages, 35 
cents. 

The Selected Essays of Montaigne edited by 
Lester G. Crocker, 1959. 456 pages, 50 cents. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth by Witt1AM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1959. 96 pages, 35 cents. 


From BANTAM Books, INc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y.: 

Crime and Punishment by Fyovor Dostoevsky, 
1959- 472 pages, 50 cents. 

Crome Yellow by Atvous HUuXtey, 1959. 152 
pages, 35 cents. 


Oct. 1959 

The Crucible by ARTHUR MILLER, 1959. 40 
pages, 35 cents. 

A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, and The Wild Duck, four plays by HEN- 
RIK IBSEN, 1959. 305 pages, 50 cents. 

Green Mansions by W. H. Hupson, 1959. 297 
pages, 50 cents. 

Manhattan Transfer by JOHN Dos Passos, 1959. 
$14 pages, 50 cents. 

Marriage and Morals by BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
1959. 215 pages, 50 cents. 

The Moon and Sixpence by W. Somerset 
MAUGHAM, 1959. 195 pages, 35 cents. 


Books Received 


Basic Beliefs: the Religious Philosophies of 
Mankind edited by Jounson E. 
New York 10: Sheridan House, 1959. 190 
pages, $4.00. 

Building Your Life (2d ed.) by Jupson T. LAN- 
pis and Mary G. LAnptis. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 334 pages, 
$3.80. 

Business Law for Everyday Living (2d ed.) by 
S. Grorce Getz. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 448 pages, $3.60. 

Conductance Design of Active Circuits by 
Keats A. PuLLEN, JR. New York 11: John F. 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 1959. 330 pages, $9.95. 

Economics for Our Times (3d ed.) by AuGcustus 
H. Smiru. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1959. 596 pages, $5.48. 

Elements of Radio (4th ed.) by ApRAHAM Mar- 
cus and Witt1AM Marcus. Englewood Cliffs, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 667 pages, 


BRINCKERHOFF, JUuDSON B. Cross, and ARTHUR 
Lazarus. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., 1959. 724 pages. $5.20. 

General Clerical Procedures (3d ed.) by Joun 
G. Kirk, Maurice L. Crawrorp, and MARK 
H. Quay. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 292 pages, $3.40. 

Office and Secretarial Training (4th ed.) by Ru- 
Fus Stickney, et al. Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 312 pages, $3.60. 

Personal Problems and Psychological Frontiers 
edited by Jonson E. Farrcuttp. New York 
10: Sheridan House, 1957. 320 pages, $4.00. 

Secret Missions of the Civil War by Puitie VAN 
Doren Stern. Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Co., 1959. 320 pages, $5.00. 

Who Runs Our Schools? by Neat Gross. New 
York 16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 
195 Pages, $4.75.. 
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Exploring Physics (new ed.) by RicHArp F. 


Associate Editor: HENRY B. MALONEY 


TV & NEWER MEDIA 


TV Discernment—a 
Six-Day Plan 


Rather significantly motion-picture producers 
exhibited some of their outstanding films this 
year during the summer. Not too long ago, 
Betty Grable, Esther Williams, Van Johnson, 
et al., would, like the Good Humor man, ap- 
pear during the summer to provide a cool and 
colorful confection. Ali major productions were 
held back for fall release. However, eying tele- 
vision’s tendency to hibernate during the sum- 
mer and remembering all of those rococo re- 
frigerators they built during a plusher era, 
members of the movie industry have started 
to woo summer audiences with serious motion 
pictures. 

Given a diet of three or four good motion 
pictures, the viewer will find it hard to dilute 
his tastes down to the small screen fare of tele- 
vision. In most cases the latter will have less 
depth, both thematically and photographically, 
less realism, and less mobility. In fact, because 
of its greater range and depth, the movie screen 
is able to convey more powerfully a sense of 
crowded and restricted conditions than the tele- 
vision screen (e.g., in The Diary of Anne 
Frank). 

Nor does television seem less entertaining 
merely because it has less magnitude. Unlike 
off-Broadway theater, which strives for in in- 
timacy and empathy what it lacks in spectacle, 
television drama is not an essentially similar 
product in a smaller package. It is hamstrung 
by a rigid time schedule, incessant commercials, 
and sponsors’ likes and dislikes. 

For all of these limitations television drama 
has had some fine moments, and it behooves the 
English teacher, as an instructor in communi- 
cations, to work with the class in searching for 
more of these. In organizing such a unit, one 
hopes that the student will develop lasting 
standards of discernment which will enable 
him to select good programs. 

In order to give the student a fairly wide 
range of telecasts from which to choose, a tele- 
vision unit might be set up for four consecutive 
Mondays. Tuesday and Wednesday of the fourth 


week should be reserved to complete the study. 

First Monday: Students are to read three or 
four reviews of television plays from which they 
are to extract criteria by which professional 
critics form their evaluations. Some, such as 
John Crosby, have collected their criticisms in 
books. The New York Times and Variety con- 
sistently run reviews. Time and Saturday Re- 
view do from time to time. The local newspaper 
frequently has a reviewing column. A commit- 
tee of students should prepare a list of dramatic 
programs for the following week (TV Guide 
and Scholastic magazine are particularly help 
ful). 

Second Monday: Compile a list of areas in 
which television drama can be evaluated, based 
on the reviews by critics. Read some of the re- 
views, noting the paragraphing, transitions, and 
word choice. List the week's dramatic programs 
again (series programs with continuing char 
acters should be excluded, since the playwright 
has an opportunity to build up a characteriza 
tion from week to week). Students may choose 
a program to review from either this week's list 
or next week's. 

Third Monday: Again list the dramatic pro 
grams. Reviews the standards for evaluating. If 
you are in an area in which a newspaper co 
sponsors the annual Scholastic Writing Contest, 
you may want to correlate the length of the pa- 
pers with the requirements for the “Critical 
Review,” one of the categories in which national 
awards are given. 

Fourth Monday and Tuesday: Have students 
read and discuss their papers. For Tuesday, if 
several members of the class take opposing 
stands on the same program, a panel discussion 
on the merits of this program could be set up 
(Perhaps the class has already noticed that pro 
fessional critics don’t always reach the same 
conclusions either.) 

Wednesday: Have students prepare letters to 
the networks incorporating the basic conclusions 
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arrived at in the longer papers. This exercise 
enables the student to write a précis and a 
practical letter at the same time. 

H. B. M. 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 
An Album for the Family of Man 


(1) “Photography in the Fine Arts,” Saturday 
Review, May 16, 1959. Also reprinted as 
catalogue for an exhibition held in the sum 
mer of 1959 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 

The World Is Young by Wayne MILter. 
New York: Ridge Press, 1958. 192 pages, 
$1.50. 

“The Family of Man” created for the Mu 
seum of Modern Art by Epwarp S1FICHEN, 
1955. New York: Pocket Books, 
cents. 

Masters of Photography by Beaumont and 
Nancy NEWHALL. New York: George Bra- 
ziller, Inc., 1958. 192 pages, $12.50. 

“*De Lawd’ of Modern Photography” by 
Gitpert MILisTeIn, New York Times Maga- 
zine, March 22, 1959. 

(6) “My Life in Photography” by Epowarp 
STEICHEN, Saturday Review, March 28, 1959. 


1957: 50 


“Photography is still, in spite of the positive 
developments of recent years, the most ne- 
glected as well as the most vital of the arts. 
Museums across the country still don’t care a 
damn about photographs, and most national, 
state, and municipal governments, which ought 
to be concerned for archival reasons, care even 


less." That is the slightly miffed opinion of 
Bruce Downes, editor of Popular Photography. 
And while you can argue that Mr. Downes is 
ex parte on this matter, still he’s basically right 
about snobbishness toward the newer arts. It's 
good to report, however, some recent events 
that should give the muse of photography (the 
offspring of Clio and Terpsichore?) solid foot- 
ing on Mount Olympus. 

One thing is the monumental volume on 
sixteen masters (or collaborators) of the new 
art written by the curator of the George East- 
man House in Rochester and his wife (4). Most 
of the more than 150 great photographs are full 
folio size. The first six portfolios are by nine- 
teenth century artists (David Octavius Hill and 
Robert Anderson; Albert Sands Southworth 
and Josiah Johnson Hawes; Nadar; Alexander 
Gardner and Timothy H. O'Sullivan; Julia 
Margaret Cameron; and Peter Henry Emerson). 


The Crearinc House 
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The rest did the bulk of their work in the 
twentieth century and a few are still living 
(Alfred Stieglitz, Edward Steichen, Eugene At- 
get, Paul Strand, Edward Weston, Erich Salo- 
mon, Dorothea Lange, Walker Evans, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, and Ansel Adams). The re- 
markable thing about the volume is how clearly 
it reveals the wide range of expressiveness al- 
ready opened by photographers who are artists. 
Individual styles, great variety of subject mat- 
ter, incessant searching for new possibilities in 
the camera characterize their work. 

The second major break-through for photog- 
raphy as a fine art is the exhibition by the 
same name at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. The issue of the Saturday 
Review devoted to this exhibition (1) deserves 
the attention of every English, social studies, 
and art teacher. In that show fifty-five photog- 
raphers are showing eighty-five examples of 
their work. Some of the photographers have 
complained that there should be fewer men 
and more of a single individual's pictures, just 
as in the retrospectives of major painters. But 
that is a legitimate gripe that time and growing 
popular interest will take care of. 

The easiest way for teachers of traditional 
subjects to extend their horizons to include this 
new and important art is through Edward 
Steichen, long-time director of photography at 
the Museum of Modern Art. At eighty—see the 
birthday articles (5) and (6)—he is recognized 
as photography’s chief spiritual patron. And 
his brother-in-law, Carl Sandburg, wrote the 
prologue for Steichen’s most famous exhibit, 
“The Family of Man” (3). That prologue, in 
Sandburg’s familiar style, will suggest to teach- 
ers how to approach poetic statements in the 
photographic medium.  Steichen’s protégé, 
Wayne Miller, has created an album about his 
own family of growing children in The World 
Is Young (2); its low cost ($1.50) represents a 
growing trend in which single subjects are ex- 
haustively examined by a single photographer 
at a popular price. Photography is enormously 
useful to high-school teachers who use it imag- 
inatively because it provides them with a pow- 
erful approach to the sometimes lazy and pas- 
sive sensibilities of their “jaded” overenter- 
tained students. The big picture magazines are 
of course full of pictures—good, bad and in- 
different aesthetically—to illustrate the subject 
matter of the humanities curriculum. But we 
are asking for more than that; we are asking 
you to look at photography as more than a 
method of documenting contemporary reality. 
It is an art, deeply expressive, and capable of 
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penetrating to important truths about the fam- 
ily of man. The books and articles listed here 
will break the ice for that kind of examina- 
tion of photography qua art. And don’t forget 
that an effective way to increase respect for the 
artist is to try the medium’s complexity your- 
self: Ask your students to use the camera cre- 
atively in their own essays and reports. 
Patrick D. HAzarp 


BARGAIN BOOKS 


everyone to become his own librarian. 
The public school is the place where we 
teachers will decide how much of the 
paperback’s enormous potential for self- 
development will be realized. We intend 
in this roundup of paperbacks, old and 
new, to tell you how much pleasure and 
value we have derived from some of these 
bargain books. Consider this an open 
forum on paperbacks, where you can ex- 
change opinions on other titles as well as 
ideas on how to use them in the class- 
room. 


The paperback has made it possible for | 


Medieval People by E1LEEN Power. New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954. 238 pages, 
85 cents. 

A fascinating social history of the daily 
lives of six medieval people—some ordinary, 
some extraordinary. The ordinary lives of a 
clothier, a housewife, a peasant, and a mer- 
chant are models of history reconstructed from 
such “uninteresting” documents as_ wills, 
monumental brasses, and household accounts. 
The extraordinary lives of Marco ‘Polo and 
Mme Eglantyne (Chaucer's Prioress) offer in- 
sights into political and literary history as 
well. 


All the King’s Men by Roperrt PENN WARREN, 
New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1959. 438 
pages, 50 cents. 

A novel about a young man’s search for ten- 
able ideals in a world of such complications as 
a demagogue not wholly corrupt and an idealist 
whose values are ineffective. Jack Burden’s en- 
counter with good and evil, his confusion about 
the meaning of the past, are the struggle of 
everyman thinking his way to a personal ethic. 
A classic novel about ethics in private and po- 
litical life. 
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The Fifty-Minute Hour by Roserr LInper. 
New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1956. 207 
pages, 35 cents. 

Five true stories of psychoanalytic cases dram- 
atize how Freudian method discovers through 
analysis the origin of such disturbances as com- 
pulsive eating, violent aggression, and epileptic 
type seizures. The accounts demonstrate the 
difficulties—and dangers even—that the psycho- 
analyst encounters in his work. Written in a 
style to engage even those who may disparage 
the science, the collection shows how the psy- 
chiatrist is worthy of his hire. 


Separate Tables by Terence RATTIGAN. New 
York: New American Library of World Lit 
erature, Inc., 1959. 127 pages, 35 cents. 

The original scripts of the two plays that 
later merged in one movie give the student an 
opportunity to study the art and dynamics of 
adaptation from one medium to another. An 
alysis of changes between script and screen (why 
does Rattigan’s left-wing writer become Holly. 
wood's ex-GI?), casting, and direction will teach 
much about both dramatic writing and movie 
production. 


P.D.H. 
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=> Audo-Visual News ~< 


By EVERETT B. LARE 


1959 American Film Festival 
Blue Ribbon Award Winners 


Filmstrips 


1-4. Social Studies 

THE BATTLE FOR LIBERTY: series of 
seven, color, sound ($69.50), Jim Handy, De- 
troit. To stimulate discussion on the meaning of 
liberty. 


5-6. Geography and Travel (tie—duplicate 
awards) 

THIS IS CENTRAL AMERICA: series of 
eight, color, Filmstrip Distributors, Sierra Ma- 
dre, California. To provide visual experience of 
a little known but increasingly important area. 

GREAT LAKES: ST. LAWRENCE RE- 
GION: series of three, color. National Film 
Board of Canada. 


8. History 


THE EPIC OF MAN: series of sixteen, color, 
$6.00 each. Life. 


g-10. Instruction in Skills and Techniques 

PERCEPTION OF DRIVING HAZARDS: 
color, Shell Oil Co, To teach driving in class- 
room in conjunction with automobile driving 
classes. 


13-16. Science 

THE EARTH AND ITS MOONS: color, 
Films for Education, New Haven, Conn. To 
present the scope and challenge of astronomy. 


18-20. Art and Literature 

CENDRILLON: color, Stanley Bowmar. To 
present a familiar fairy story to aid in teaching 
French to children. 


22. Religion 

CALL FOR THE QUESTION: THE SYNA- 
GOGUE IN THE COMMUNITY: 28 mins., 
sound, color, Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, New York City. 


24-27. Promotion and Public Relations 


THE MOST USEFUL HAND TOOL IN 
THE WORLD: 15 mins., sound, color, For 


sales promotion and direct selling of the pli- 
erench. 


28-29. Training—Sales, Supervisory, and Tech- 
nical 

TWENTY THOUSAND VOLTS UNDER 
THE HOOD; THE CRANKING CIRCUIT, 
and REGULATION AND THE CHARGING 
CIRCUIT: set of three, color Jam Handy. To 
make clear the functions of the electrical cir- 
cuits of autos and trucks. 


New Films 


THE BARRIER BETWEEN: 27 mins., 
color, free loan, United States Dept. of Interior, 
Denver, Colo. A description of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project—where and what it is, 
how it works, its effects. The project solved an 
eighty-year-old problem of bringing irrigation 
water to farmlands which desperately needed it. 
Told against the backdrop of the Colorado 
Rocky Mountains. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


THE SALMON’S STRUGGLE FOR SUR- 
VIVAL: 27 mins., color ($200), black and white, 
($120). National Film Board of Canada. The 
life cycle and migration of the Pacific salmon 
in the waters of the Fraser River. The expan- 
sion of British Columbia's industries and 
growth of cities demand a compromise between 
nature and man. Conservation schemes have 
been devised in order to protect the salmon 
population. (Jr. High) 


WATER FOR THE WEST: 24 mins., color, 
free loan, United States Dept. of Agriculture. 
The Rocky Mountain watershed furnishes wa- 
ter for millions of people in communities from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. It is increasingly 
difficult for it to meet the year-round demands 
for water. Shows how scientists at experimental 
stations seek ways to increase the yield of use- 
ful water without damaging the soil and other 
natural resources. (Jr. High) 


SAM’L AND SOCIAL SECURITY: 14 
mins., color, free loan, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. A 
cartoon story of Sam’! Pilgrim, who learns how 
Social Security began in the early days of man, 
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how it developed, and its role in modern so- 
ciety. (Sr. High) 


FOOTHOLD ON ANTARCTICA: 2:1 mins., 
color, Contemporary Films, New York City. An 
account of the advance expedition which set up 
the base in Antarctica from which the Fuchs 
expedition to cross the South Pole would start 
the following season. Shows the complex pre- 
paration of a modern scientific expedition. (Jr. 
Sr. High) 


THE GREAT PLAINS: 24 mins., color, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. A study of the 
vast prairie region of Canada, showing the 
varied occupations of farmers and townsmen 
throughout the year. Uses live photography, an- 
imation, and, in the historical sequences, paint- 
ings to tell the story of the plains from the early 
days of settlement to such developments as the 
oil industry. (Jr. High) 


U.S.A.: 45 mins., color, free loan. Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. A panoramic view of the 
United States, tracing its history in painting 
and photography. (Jr. High) 


CASTLES AND CASTANETS: 28 mins., 
color, free loan, Pan American Airways. De- 
picts the country of Spain through the eyes of 
its own people. Local scenic and architectural 
landmarks of various regions of Spain are shown. 
(Jr. High) 


LAND OF BENGAL: 19 mins., color, free 
loan, Farm Film Foundation. How jute is 
grown and harvested, how it is made into fiber 
and burlap. (Jr. High) 


MODERN LAND OF THE VIKINGS: 29 
mins., color, free loan, California Texas Oil 
Corp., New York City. Traces the development 
of the Swedish culture rooted in the ancient 
Viking civilization. Through great natural 
wealth the people enjoy a highly developed way 
of life. Views ancient town of Visby as well as 
the modern Swede at work in well-designed 
factories and at play in seaside resorts. (Jr.-Sr. 
High) 


RUSSIA: 24 mins., color ($250), International 
Film Foundation. Modern Russia set in its his- 
torical and geographical background. Scenes of 
life in Czarist Russia introduce sequences on 
the current status and developments in the 
U.S.S.R. in religion, agriculture, housing, indus- 
try, education, and science. (]r.-Sr. High) 


Aupblo-VisuAL News 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
and Aptitude Tests 


Set High School Tests 
Set Aptitude Tests 
Set Mathematics Tests 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA—COUNTRY OF CON- 
TRAST: go mins., color, Sterling-Movies U.S.A. 
A trip to noted spots in the Union of South 
Africa. (Sr. High) 


A CAREER IN BACTERIOLOGY: 15 mins., 
color ($150), black and white ($75). Indiana 
University. Explains bacteriology as the study 
of microscopic forms of life and shows the basic 
characteristics of bacteria. Points out the role of 
microorganisms in disease, soil fertility, and 
food production. Presents vocational opportun- 
ities for bacteriologists. (Sr. High) 


PRINTING: A FUTURE UNLIMITED: 20 
mins., color, Graphic Arts Industry. An outline 
of the many opportunities open to students who 
enter one of the varied sections of the printing 
industry. (Sr. High) 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE: go mins., 
black and white, National Film Board of Can- 
ada. Margaret, a young Canadian drama stu- 
dent, auditions, for the entry to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art in London. She is 
accepted, and begins the strenuous and varied 
program of training which includes voice, body 
movement, pantomime, make-up, and study of 
manners and customs. Finally she rehearses for 
an important role in a Shakespeare play. (Sr. 
High) 


STORY OF JOHN PORTER: 25 mins., 
color, free loan, National Canners Association. 
The story of a seventeen-year-old boy and how 
he arrived at his choice of a career. John Por- 
ter is still undecided about his future when he 
attends the annual convention of the National 
Junior Vegetable Association. At the conven- 
tion he hears noted speakers, discusses his prob 
lem with other young people, and arrives at a 
decision. (Sr. High) 


THE VETERINARIAN: 25 mins., color, 
free loan, Texas Co., New York City. Three 
practicing veterinarians in widely separated 
parts of the United States tell of the work they 
do, its satisfactions and problems, and of the 
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importance of the veterinarian in American 
agriculture. (Sr. High) 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 80 mins., black 
and white, and color, De Rochemont Film Li- 
brary, New York City. The biography of Albert 
Schweiver, made with his co-operation, and 
shot in his village home and church and at his 
medical mission in Africa. Tells how he turned 
from a career in music 
to give his services to primitive African tribes. 
men. (Sr. High) 


to study medicine and 


CHURCHILL: MAN OF THE CENTURY: 
60 mins., black and white, free loan, Association 
Films. Traces the life of Sir Winston Churchill 
from his early days at Blenheim Palace, through 
World War I and his role as prime minister in 
World War II, up to the tribute paid him by 
the British Parliament on his retirement. In 
cludes excerpts from many of his famous 
speeches. (Sr. High) 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING: three of a 
series of thirteen four-to-six-minute films, black 
and white, C-B Educational Films, Inc., San 
Francisco. Introductory film develops motiva- 
tion in reading. The succeeding films stimulate 
faster reading rates, 
comprehension, and retention, Stimulates the 
normal reading situation, taking into consider 
ation the proper length of line, meaningful 
phrasing, and so on. (Jr. High) 


increase concentration, 


ON SEEING FILM: 17 mins., black and 
white, University of Southern California. Shows 
how to get the most out of looking at films 
which have serious or artistic purposes. (Sr. 
High) 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL HOSTESS: 
27 mins., color, free loan, Association Films. 
Hints and helps on the popular types of en- 
tertaining: buffet, wedding reception, family 
dinner, formal dinner, informal dinner, and 
barbecue. Suggestions on party giving, proper 
table settings, advance preparations, making 
guests feel comfortable. (Sr. High) 


From Coronet Firms, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, IL: 

THE VIKINGS AND THEIP. EXPLORA- 
TIONS: 11 mins., black and white ($60), color 
($110). The descendants of the Vikings are in- 
troduced. Then as the film turns back to 800 
Av., the Vikings are shown in their homes. 


The CLearinc House 


Oct. 1959 
[hese people were sea rovers, so shipbuilding 
was an important industry. Some of their 
voyages are shown. Their history was recorded 
in sagas, sung from generation to generation. 
Color is important. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


GROWING UP (preadolescence): 11 mins., 
black and white ($60), color ($110). A health 
film showing the normal growth of fraternal 
twins and differences in growth, Factors such 
as the endocrine and thyroid glands are dis- 
cussed. The faster growth of girls at certain ages 
is considered. (Jr. High) 


RICE IN TODAY’S WORLD: 11 mins., 
black and white ($60), color ($110). Shows how 
rice is planted, grown, and harvested. Ninety 
per cent of it is grown in the Orient. Color 
more effective. (Jr. High) 


LIFE IN THE ALPS (Austria): 11 
black and white ($55), 


mins., 
color ($100). Haying, 


gardening, lumbering, and particularly grazing 
are the activities that fill the lives of people 
living on the high slopes of the Austrian Alps. 
[he seasonal movement of cattle and sheep 
.from lower pastures to higher grazing lands 


illustrates how farmers have overcome the difh- 
cult Alpine terrain, Color edition best. (Jr. 
High) 


REMBRANDT, PAINTER OF MAN: 1814 
mins., black and white ($96.25), color ($175). 
Sixty canvases gathered from many museums 
and countries are used as the foundation of 
this study of Rembrandt's work. The color edi- 
tion is the most useful for this type of film. 
(Jr.-Sr. High) 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 16 mins., 
black and white ($82.50), color ($150). Using 
authentic settings as well as costumes, the film 
dramatizes the events leading up to the French 
Revolution. It outlines the social and economic 
conditions of the period, and introduces some 
of the major figures of the revolution. (Sr. High) 


MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL REVERE: 11 
mins., black and white, color. The events of 
Paul Revere’s historic ride as recorded in Long- 
fellow’s poem are shown. The film enacts 
the ride from the steps of the Old North 
Church, Boston, to the battle of Concord, using 
authentic costumes and settings, and pointing 
out the historical liberties taken by Longfellow 
(Jr. High) 
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Yes, now there are four anthologies in the lively Life in Literature Series. 
Composed of many fresh, new selections by contemporary writers as well 
as selections of lasting interest, these anthologies have things to say that 
high school students want to read and know about. 


now there are 


Life in Literature consists of They Found Adventure (grade 9) by Carver, 
Sliker, Ball, and Grose; Youth and the Future (grade 10) by Carver, Sliker, 
and Herbert; America Today (grade 11) by Carver, Sliker, and Ball; 
and Literature of the World Around Us by Carver and Sliker. Coordinat- 
ing editor for the entire series is Charles H. Carver. 

This varied material, with a wide range of reading difficulty, offers treas- 
ures for the taking for each of your students, though they may differ widely 
in interests and abilities. For further information, write to Prentice-Hall 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs,N.J. 


Do you have students who need 


Extra Help in Reading? . 
aS 


You can see that they get it with =< 


Basic Reading Skills Basic Reading Skills 
for Junior High School Use for High School Use 


Gray ¢ Monroe e Artly Monroe e Horsman e Gray 


Each workbook presents carefully graded remedial exercises on such important 
reading skills as word analysis, identifying sentence meaning, getting the main 
idea, seeing relationships, summarizing and organizing, noting story problem and 
plot structure (over 150 exercises per workbook). Also included are diagnostic 
survey tests to pinpoint skill weaknesses, and an annotated list of easy-to-read 
books with high interest appeal for teens. The Teacher’s Edition offers correction 
key and teaching tips for working with slow readers. 


For more information, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Fairleigh Dickinson University 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 


Four year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in the College of Arts 
and Science, the School of Education, the School of Business Administration 
and the School of Engineering and Science. Two year programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree. 


Graduate School 


Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Accounting and 
Taxation, Business Management, Economics and Finance. Programs leading 
to the Master of Arts in English, History and Psychology. 


School of Dentistry 


Established on the Teaneck Campus. Full program leading to the D.D.S. degree. 


Specialized Programs 
Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and R.N. 
Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the upper 


tenth of their class 


Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on all ampuses 


Location 


The Rutherford and Teaneck Campuses are within 15 minutes of New York 
City, while the Florham-Madison Campus is located about 30 miles from New 
York City. 
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